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RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY 
(A) NEW YORK 


The subject of this inquiry is rather difficult, owing to 
the complexity of its elements and the diversity of defini- 
tions given to religion. 

There are two conceptions of religion involved in this 
subject, interwoven with the intensely interesting psychol- 
ogy of the Jew. They are found side by side in the same 
household and, consciously or unconsciously, are strug- 
gling for supremacy. The one has pressed itself into the 
very life of the older generation, and the other is as yet 
an inchoate view — which has had no vital and permanent 
Soe on the lives of those who hold it. 

That of the older generation amounts to this: Judaism 
is a religion with its centre in the synagogue and ramifica- 
tions in every department of life—in business, in the 
home, in society. Affiliation with the synagogue is essen- 
tial to a member of the Jewish religion. The Jew who 
attains the proper age at once enters upon the responsibili- 
ties of his Jewish citizenship, and ipso facto becomes a 
member of a religion which requires obedience to law. Tra- 
ditions are not only a heritage —the subject of scholarly 
research — but an ever present and active influence on 
every day life. Religion is the greatest part of life and 
the synagogue the register in which every family enters 
its name. 

Had only this conception of religion existed with us in 
New York, there would have been no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the numerical strength of those affiliated with re- 
ligion by means of a census of the Jewish community. But 
with the Jews, and especially with that Jewish community 
to which reference has been made, there never has been 
self-consciousness enough to produce a desire to make a 
numerical estimate of its strength, except when required 
by the law of the land. 
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Now, the East Side is the battle ground where this old 
representation of religion, accepted by the old generation, 
meets in conflict with a new conception, as yet unorgan- 
ized, feeble and vague, which is held by the new gen- 
eration. 

Conflict is to be expected in every progressive com- 
munity. The conflict in the Jewish community of the 
great metropolis is abnormally intensified by the various 
democratic influences which radiate from the community at 
large and which effectively bring about the assimilation 
of the more adaptable individuals. 

What is the attitude of the old generation to the forces 
that are sweeping away their offspring from the ancient 
strongholds? Seldom is it on their part more than mere 
lamentation. They acquiesce in the inevitable and only be- 
rate the modern spirit which is radically undermining their 
influence. 

The older generation of Russian Jews show a lack of or- 
ganizing power and not even the new influences of a demo- 
eratie city have resulted in giving them that power. With 
them, the new generation is incorrigible and they accept 
this fact with the fatalistic resignation of the oriental. 
They do not understand the new world. 

The position of the newcomer to New York city is impos- 
sible of conception by the ordinary observer. The stand- 
ard of monarchy must give way to that of democracy; 
authority is displaced by sectional anarchy. Communal 
pride of a petty sort impresses the foreign Jew with the 
necessity of joining a synagogue, but he finds very soon 
that the necessity is not so forceful as he had at first sup- 
posed. 

The effect of this change in standards is to be seen in 
the medley of congregations which may be found in the 
city of New York, each with its limited territory and its 
ignorance of the others. Instead of one compact Jewish 
community with an organized centre we see group after 
group forming on the basis of democracy, with a steady 
defiance of all ecclesiastical authority beyond its own boun- 
daries. 

In the recent history of the Jewish community down- 
town this group-anarchy may be noted by a few illustra- 
tions. The Suwalker Chevra does not recognize the au- 
thority of the Rev. So-and-So. The Roumanians settled 
themselves in the upper part of down-town and are clearly 
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a distinct clan. The immigrants from Suwalk, Minsk, 
Odessa, ete., have their own congregations. : 

Formerly the rabbi of a congregation enjoyed his prerog- 
atives with a feeling of power and a knowledge that obe- 
dience to law as interpreted by him was the one evidence 
of the true Jewish heart. In the loose community of New 
York the same rabbi found rival authorities, and — more 
important than all—a positive dislike of rabbinical au- 
thority not the free choice of the layman. America means 
to orthodoxy the breaking up of old communities, and the 
consequent attempt to establish a community with elements 
representing various local traditions and habits. 

It will be of interest to note that practically all the con- 
gregations have adopted the ceremonies of the old syna- 
gogue, with very slight modifications — each with its own 
idiosyneracies. The ritual is practically the same, except 
in a sermon now and then, on a special occasion. The ser- 
mon, or derasha, is usually given before the afternoon serv- 
ices. The preachers, or maggidim, are seldom perma- 
nently connected with any one synagogue; they travel from 
one congregation to another and receive their compensa- 
tion by collections from the faithful the day following the 
sermon. Few of these synagogues have religious schools 
connected with them, and even the chedarim (schools), 
which were often in the old country part of the synagogue, 
are here, with a few exceptions, usually entirely severed. 
The organization of modern children’s schools is opposed 
by virtually all the modern orthodox synagogues. The op- 
position is based on the fear that is felt for all innovations. 

The down-town synagogues are really institutional 
churches. An enumeration of the activities connected with 
the Forsyth Street synagogue will show this. It has a 
chevra kadisha, consisting of over twenty members, who 
perform all the rites connected with the burial of the mem- 
bers of the congregation: the chevra is social, for it gives 
banquets very often; on certain Sabbaths, its members 
are accorded privileges at the reading of the law. The 
same synagogue has organized a chevra schas or mish- 
nayoth. This society has forty or fifty members, and 
there are no dues; the members study the Talmud every 
evening in the vestry rooms of the synagogue. The La- 
dies’ Benevolent Society consists of over one hundred and 
fifty members; the dues are paid monthly, and are devoted 
to charity. The congregation is interested in distributing 
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matzoth during Passover. On specified Sabbaths prom- 
ises of gifts are made for the Beth Israel Hospital, the 
Machsike Talmud Torah of the East Side, and other good 
works that may be brought to the attention of the congre- 
gation. The synagogue supports a rabbi, a cantor or 
chazan, and a choir, and its doors are open for worship 
morning and evening of every day. Its rabbi has no di- 
rect supervision over the slaughterers of meat; this matter 
is in the hands of other communal functionaries. The 
membership of the congregation is 150 and its annual in- 
come is seven thousand dollars. 

Though the synagogue is not directly interested in the 
chedarim, the old generation shows its influence in the 
numerous chedarim with which the East Side is dotted — 
all conducted strictly on old country methods. Children of 
a very tender age are admitted to these schools and some 
ambitious parents send their offspring to a cheder even 
before it has attended a public school. The methods of 
instruction are as antiquated as one could imagine. The 
first years are devoted to teaching the art of reading, then 
translations and finally the study of the Talmud. The 
drill is continuous and wearing. Specimens of children 
who attend these chedarim are not at all creditable as mod- 
els of physical development. The cheder-bred youth has 
his ear-marks, of which he is unable to rid himself even 
when fully grown. The schoolrooms are insanitary and 
often a menace to health, but from the opposition of the 
patrons of these schools, one would gather that just these 
features —the incessant drill, the long hours, the lack 
of ventilation, the crowdedness, are essential. It has been 
estimated that these schools on the East Side are equal to 
the number of congregations; but figures cannot tell us 
anything of value in this respect, because the number of 
retired rabbis, chazanim (cantors) and schochtim (official 
slaughterers), who earn a pittance by instructing children, 
eannot be counted; they are hidden away in the recesses 
of many a tenement. 

The older generation shows its influence also in the 
Gemilath Chasodim Society, which is an altogether admir- 
able society for the loaning of money to poor borrowers ; 
but this society, it must be confessed, would have been 
of very little influence were it not for the substantial 
assistance it received and still receives from gentlemen con- 
nected with the up-town organizations. 
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What is the attitude of this older generation to reform ? 

It is clearly and unmistakably orthodox, and has not 
been as yet touched in the least by the reform wave which 
has swept over the German communities. If anything, the 
German reform movement appeals to very few — even 
of the more advanced class in the down-town population. 
The repulse of the Russian community by the German con- 
gregations, though not meant, has resulted in a feeling of 
distrust and dislike on the part of those who live down- 
town. As a result, anything that may be attributed to 
German reform is at once discountenanced by those who 
are in charge of down-town affairs, or who may contem- 
plate certain innovations. The old cling tenaciously to 
all the customs possible of realization and form a com- 
pact and immovable opposition to progress. 

Yet the orthodox elements represent all the organized 
forces of religion down-town, with the exception of one 
or two societies which we shall mention hereafter. 

It would be a narrow mind, however, that would look 
only to the organized expression of religion for a com- 
plete inventory of the religious life of any community. 
Generally in every active community there is an under- 
tow of radicalism which in its essence is religious and 
which because of the unpalatable form which religion 
takes with the orthodox, finds it impossible to affiliate. 

The organized religious community is generally one-third 
dead. That proportion of its adherents are successfully 
ossified. Another third is composed of sluggish minds, 
or those whom habit conquers, who eannot conceive of 
anything new. The other one-third is composed of the 
hangers-on, who are neither here nor there — too weak to 
organize on their own platform and too timid to tear away 
entirely from the old. 

A large majority of the younger people of the Hast Side 
are fully impregnated with genuine religious feeling. They 
are opposed to religion because they think that the re- 
ligion they oppose stands for the essence of all religion. 
They are under the delusion at the present time that 
the form of the religion is its spirit. 

It is no exaggeration to say that one-half of the ma- 
turing generation of the East Side is religious, and is 
gradually finding itself, and it is not too much to hope that 
it will soon give expression to its feelings on the subject 
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in some organized way. This does not mean, however, that 
the spirit is specifically Jewish. 

Already there are two organizations on the Hast Side 
which represent the influence of the younger generation. 
One organization is known as the Jewish Endeavor Society, 
which is practically a self-supporting movement of young 
men and women, directed by theological students. The aim 
is a revival of interest in the orthodox Jewish religion. 
The society has established Saturday afternoon services 
and has placed on a respectable basis a number of classes 
for the study of Jewish religion, Jewish literature and 
Jewish ethical subjects. With one or two exceptions, all 
the classes meet down-town, and are led by theological 
students. Much has been expected of this society and 
interested persons are of the opinion that it would serve 
as an entering wedge for more religious organizations. 


In the opinion of the writer, the Jewish Endeavor So-- 


ciety cannot be in any way effective as a focus for the lat- 
ent religious feeling on the East Side; at the best, it 
can only hope to gather about it a very small portion of 
the young people of the district. 

It is a great error to think that all the young people 
of the East Side have kept aloof of religion because the 
ceremonies have proved distasteful or discordant. Such a 
petty reason cannot be charged against them. Their oppo- 
sition to the Jewish religion is not based on mere externals. 
There are many among them who have been affected by the 
progress of science and the spread of philosophical ideas 
and have given serious consideration to the fundamentals 
of religion. These enlightened minds, while not as yet 
fully confirmed in a theory of religion, are still so pos- 
itive as to what they do not believe that they cannot be 
influenced by a revival of purified orthodox service. 

Any form of religious service intended to be perma- 
nent, or as a focus for the younger people of the East 
Side, must combine not only a reverence for purified 
ancient ceremonies and religion, but a clear conception 
of the newer definition of religion which is taking hold of 
modern men and women. 

Another organization which does not lend itself so well 
to the classification of a religious organization is the down- 
town Society for Ethical Culture; however, the serious- 
ness of the movement permits of its classification under 
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this head. The latest utterances of Dr. Felix Adler on the 
subject of symbols, ceremonies, and religion, allow for the 
prophecy that this society will have much to do in a positive 
religious line of work in the near future. 

The down-town section of the Ethical Culture Society 
is in the hands of the Hast Side young men and young 
women. It does its work in an educational way and has 
under its charge a number of classes in the kindergarten. 
Its weekly meetings have not been successful. The in- 
fluence of this organization has been somewhat checked 
by the method of its formation. The purpose was to 
unite the young people of the district on a common eth- 
ical creed, but the fact that the society accepted a sub- 
sidy to do its work when it should have raised the required 
money from its own membership gives countenance to the 
prejudice that has arisen in some minds against the or- 
ganization. The Ethical Society should not rest entirely 
on the saintliness of its leaders and should demand of those 
who affiliate with it a contribution to the cause equal to the 
~ benefit they receive. 

It is unnecessary to mention the benevolent organiza- 
tions and charitable societies organized outside of the syna- 
gogue, whose members are actuated by true religious feel- 
ing. 

It seems that the Jewish religion has had its effects on 

. the Jewish people in a way which gives one great hope for 
their future. Everywhere they have settled, whether affil- 
iated with a synagogue or not, their efforts have been di- 
rected to good work in getting into right relations with 
one’s neighbors, which is the essence of religion. 

Ranging on the fringes of the community, and in some 
cases in the very heart of it, is that confused and defiant 
army of radicals, whose fulminations against religion by 
their very exaggeration lose their force. The student of 
the East Side must not neglect this army; it is both a 
menace and a benefit. It is a menace in its persistence 
and the passion and rancor which it displays against 
all forms of religion — all forms of enthusiasm, and every 
phase of idealism, which the community may express. It 
is a menace because the violent socialists and the enthu- 
siastic anarchists seem to include in their condemnation 
of religion the ethical side of religion. But even this army 
has its good in its stinging of the self-complacent ortho- 
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dox to defend themselves. These forces in their very na- 
tures are doomed to be ineffective, for they stand for dis- 
organization and anarchy. They represent in the Jewish 
community what Robert Ingersoll represented in the Chris- 
tian community: that is, opposition. 

The radicals have of late come under the influence of 
the Jewish national idea, and as a result they are less 
bitter against the religious element than before. In their 
newspapers they have abandoned the advocacy of inter- 
nationalism, and have declared themselves Jews, but in a 
national sense. No amount of rationalizing will check 
the growth of the feeling that their interests are closely 
allied to those of the Jewish people, and as a result we 
may see a more friendly spirit toward religion and a more 
liberal openness to essential religious influence than here- 
tofore. ; 

The elements I have described form a complete inventory 
of the religious activity of the East Side, in so far as 
ach an inventory can be made.” 

The problem before those who would influence the growth 
of religion on the East Side is not easy. The East Side 
looms up before the imagination of the American Jew 
as in a difficult situation because he has not been able to 
grapple with the situation. When he contemplates the 
East Side, he interprets its life to fit his own conceptions 
and views dissimilar conditions without discernment. If 
there is any improvement he believes it must follow the 
line of his own thinking and experience. 

Now, obviously, the work on the Hast Side eannot be 
conducted without consideration of the elements which may 
be found there. There are orthodox Jews on the East 
Side, there are atheists, there are disciples of Emerson, 
there are followers of Kant and Comte, there are even the- 
osophists and spiritualists in some number. 


1 The Christian missions for children have become very active. They, too, 
are arousing the orthodox Jews of the district to the need of providing some 
religious instruction, based on modern methods, for their children. But the 
absence of precedents, the lack of a common understanding, makes the success 
of any venture decidedly problematic. The so called “up-town’’ element is 
also interested and may initiate some institutions which will counteract the 
work of the missionaries, (whose work cannot be commended for its good 
influences). The Lucas classes may be mentioned. The Emanu El! Brother- 
hood is also working on the same lines. 

21 prefer not to give statistics on this subject. A thorough study of the 
figures is being made by Superintendent David Blaustein of the Educational 
Alliance, but there will, in my judgment, be little illumination in the figures, 
for in such a heterogeneous mass the mere statement of numbers has little 
significance. 
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The true educator is he who fits his methods to his pupils, 
and if the aim is the development of religious feeling he 
has no right to impose any phase of religious belief 
on those to be instructed. 

It is not with the children that the religious problem 
concerns itself. The propagandists can effect very little 
in the community by imposing a form of religion. The 
Jewish religion can boast of being ecreedless. It demands 
simply a true heart, and to walk in the right path. 

The only way that feeling can be instilled as a belief 
in life is by developing it according to the best methods with 
the material that is found among the people, with the 
germs of the religious feeling that are there. 

If there are orthodox young men the philanthropist or 
educator should instill orthodoxy in them. If there are 
Emersonians among the young people (and no one will 
deny that the Emerson infiuence is religious), it is their 
duty to lead the Emersonian philosophy into an organized 
form. If there are believers in Kant, whose belief is so 
strong within them that they may be stimulated to or- 
ganize for the propagation of their beliefs, the duty of 
the worker is to assist them and ask them no questions as to 
the orthodoxy or reform of their Judaism. If there are 
young people who believe that ethics only are essential, and 
religion secondary, and they are firm in their belief, the 
true worker will use this as a basis of organization among 
these young people — the point being always to utilize the 
germs of religious feeling in the formation of an organi- 
zation — there to allow it to be developed. 

Religion is a great indefinable influence, which no man 
ean mark or limit, and it shows itself in innumerable 
aspects. In its essence it is neither Jewish nor Christian. 
It includes all of these, and he who would stimulate religion 
in a community which is so complex as the Jewish com- 
munity of New York must make it his purpose not to fur- 
ther partisan views of religion but to be content if he 
further the growth of that greater religion which holds 
in its hands all minor revelations of itself. 


(B) PHILADELPHIA 


That Judaism is more a religion of deed than of creed is 
best illustrated in the present time by the life of the Rus- 
sian Jew. Religion with him is co-extensive with life, it 
regulates every detail of his daily existence and is so inter- 
woven with every movement and action of his being that 
he never stops to question its authority. Even those who 
by contact with other civilizations and with other forces 
have changed their opinions about many of the sources and 
reasons of Jewish observances, are reluctant to abolish these 
observances from their daily life, so strong is communal 
opinion and so ingrained have these customs become in the 
very being of the Jew. The communities are organized in 
accordance with these customs, the whole social fabric in 
the Pale of Settlement is dependent upon these habits and 
ceremonies, the dignity and position of the members of the 
community are measured by their adherence to these laws 
and ordinances. So that, whereas we frequently meet with 
Jews in the smallest towns of the Pale who entertain the 
most unorthodox views, there are few, indeed, who would 
dare to indulge in unorthodox observances. The custom 
and habit of many centuries have not only surrounded all 
truly religious observances with halo of inviolable sanctity, 
but have also stamped many other actions — accretions from 
without — that have nothing to do with Judaism, with the 
religious sanctioa. For example, it took many years of 
heated discussion and disquiet before the Russian Jew be- 
came reconciled to the idea that the wearing of a short 
coat is not in conflict with Judaism, or that sitting bare- 
headed in one’s house is not necessarily an indication of 
religious laxity. In fact, there are hundreds of Jewish 
communities even now in Russia, the members of which 
are horrified to see one of their brethren dressed in accord- 
ance with European fashion. It is the reverence for prece- 
dent and tradition which in the minds of the Russian Jew 
led to the inclusion of many such outward details that 
have apparently no bearing on religion. 
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What a tremendous shock all these views and opinions 
receive when the same Russian Jew enters this land of per- 
sonal liberty and unrestrained individualism. A complete 
stranger to the public, the force of its opinion dwindles into 
insignificance so far as he is concerned. Coming in most 
cases with the intention of improving his economic condi- 
tion, he is soon confronted with the awful problem of 
Sabbath observance. His veneration for the old observ- 
ances having been shaken, his opinions about the sacred- 
ness of the institutions of society, as they exist in the old 
world having been changed when he first viewed the statue 
of liberty and received the explanation of its significance, 
and later when he listened to the first stump orator or read 
the first newspaper that came his way, it was easy to sub- 
mit to the custom of the land, which to his mind, became 
identical with breaking away from all that was regarded 
as sacred and inviolable in his native provinee. The power 
of discrimination and acute analysis is not the common 
property of the multitude. The majority of men are un- 
able to distinguish between the essential and the non-essen- 
tial, and the average Russian Jew is no exception to this 
rule. With one sweep of the hand he changed his notions 
about religion and religious observance, together with his 
ideas about politics and government. Many a young man, 
who was firm in his religious convictions, while in his native 
village, who having heard of the religious laxity prevalent 
in America, had fully made up his mind not to be misled 
by the temptation and allurements of the free country, suc- 
cumbed in his struggle and renounced his Judaism when 
first submitting his chin to the barber’s razor, at the en- 
treaties and persuasions of his Americanized friends and 
relatives. Religion then appeared to him not only distinct 
from life but antagonistic to it, and since it was life, a free, 
full, undisturbed life that he sought in coming here, he felt 
compelled — and gradually habit and example made the 
compulsion agreeable — to divoree himself from all the re- 
ligious ties that had hitherto encompassed him. Thus it is 
that the immigrant Jewish youth, not only those who had 


‘embraced other teachings and theories before their arrival 


in America, not only those who had east their lot with the 
Russian martyrs for liberty in their native land, but even 
the simple, unsophisticated young men or women who had 


1 Shaving is prohibited according to ancient Jewish law. Leviticus, xix, 27; 
xxi, 5. Comp. Talmud, Makkoth, 20a et seg. 
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been faithful and loyal to the institutions of old and who 
desired to conduct their lives in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of their religion, became estranged from Judaism and 
suffered themselves to be carried along by the tide, with- 
out offering any struggle for the maintenance of their cher- 
ished ideals. The old had become impracticable, had inter- 
fered with their pursuits and desires, and they were not 
strong enough, morally or intellectually, to select the good 
and the essential, and harmonize them with the new life 
into which they had been forced. Thus it is that the immi- 
grant Jew in America has frequently become callous and 
indifferent, and sometimes cynical and antagonistic, to 
everything pertaining to Judaism. 

Although the great bulk of early Jewish immigrants to 
America consisted of young people, it was not very long 
before their elders, their fathers and mothers, were invited 
to settle here. After one member of the family had ac- 
cumulated some wealth, and established himself in business, 
he was anxious that the other members should be provided 
for, and when two or three brothers and sisters had settled 
here, it was natural that they should desire to have their 
parents with them. It is comparatively easy for a young 
man, especially one who is confronted with the disagreeable 
duty of serving for four years in the army without any 
prospect of advancement, to renounce all ties and leave the 
place of his birth, but it becomes an entirely different mat- 
ter when older people, who have spent most of their lives 
in one place, are asked to sever all connections and begin 
life over again under new conditions. There are also the 
troubles of the journey, the passage of the boundary line, 
the great sea voyage, all of which appear insurmountable 
to the old, inexperienced villager of the Pale. Still, the 
love for their children, and the desire to be with them, in 
most cases enabled the parents to overcome all these difficul- 
ties and fears, and they safely arrived in the ‘‘ free coun- 
try,’’ were lovingly received by their children and estab- 
lished in the new home provided for them. The old mother 
immediately assumes the duties of the household, and her 
husband, after a few days of sight-seeing, is either initiated 
into some easy labor, or is left alone to spend his time as he 
sees fit, his support being provided for by his children. 
Glad as they are of the fine appearance of their children, 
of their modern ways and their business successes, 
they cannot suppress a sigh at beholding their shaved chins, 
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or at seeing them eat their breakfast without having put 
on their phylacteries, prayed, washed their hands and pro- 
nounced the blessings before and after the meals — customs 
which they held sacred and inviolable. Their religious sen- 
timents are constantly outraged by the actions of their 
children, and their cup of sadness and disappointment is 
filled to overflowing, when, on the first Sabbath they behold 
their children depart for their daily occupations. Who can 
measure the misery and wretchedness of the parents, 
strangers in a strange land, at seeing that which they re- 
garded as dearer than life violated, voluntarily, by their 
own children? Many a father spent his first Sabbath in 
America in weeping and lamentation, many a mother turned 
hers into a day of mourning, a real Tisha B’ab (the ninth 
day of the month of Ab, the anniversary of the destruction 
of Jerusalem; the Jewish memorial day of mourning). 
They could not command as they would have done in their 
old home, for they are dependent upon their children. 
They cannot argue, for their arguments are met either with 
ridicule or with explanations of inexorable, unanswerable 
problems of economy which they do not understand. They 
can only silently weep at their misfortune and regret the 
day that they set foot in this ‘‘ trefa medinah,’’ this unclean 
land. In course of time, however, they become reconciled 
to conditions and though they themselves still adhere to the 
old customs and institutions of their religion, they regard 
as natural that the younger generation should disregard 
religious precepts and ceremonies. Some have engaged in 
business themselves and learned by experience the many 
temptations and allurements which constantly beset the 
way of the young and to which even some of the older peo- 
ple succumb. The old Jewess may still curse Columbus for 
his great transgression in discovering America, where her 
children have lost their religion, the old father may still 
relieve his burdened heart on the high holy days by reciting 
the confession of sins, but in the course of the year, they are 
either too much engrossed in other affairs or they become 
too much accustomed to religious violations to utter words 
of censure or regret. Thus the young go their way unmo- 
lested by the importunities of their parents. The old go 
theirs also. They organize synagogues and try to introduce 
here all the provincialisms and ecrudities to which they were 
accustomed in the small villages of Russia or Galicia whence 
they came. At home, some of the young men or women, 
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whose regard for their parents’ sensibilities is greater than 
for their own convenience, perfunctorily observe the minu- 
tie of religion, whilst others disregard them even when in 
the presence of their elders. Among the enthusiastic Rus- 
sian Jewish youth there may also be found some, who, en- 
snared in the meshes of nihilism or socialism, as they under- 
stand the terms, consider it their duty to make converts to 
their new faith, and begin their missionary labors at home, 
thus embittering the lives of their parents by senseless and 
vexatious disputes. But these are in the minority; most 
of the young people are entirely indifferent and callous to 
their religion; they follow the smallest details of religious 
observance in the presence of their parents out of respect 
for them and disregard the most elemental institutions of 
Judaism when away from their homes. In neither ease 
does there exist a genuine sympathy between the young and 
the old. The religious activities of the early Russian Jew- 
ish settlers were therefore entirely one-sided, made to har- 
monize with the needs and the habits of the older people. 
The generous, young, Americanized Jews permitted their 
parents to introduce the old ways into the new land. Even 
when they contributed toward the support of the syna- 
gogue, they did so not out of the sense of supporting an 
institution that was needed, but to indulge the old people 
in their whims and follies. They did not attempt to gain 
control of these institutions, for they did not want them. 
The institutions have therefore become counterparts of sim- 
ilar ones in the small villages of Russia, wanting, however, 
the features which make the latter influences for good in the 
community. The congregations are sometimes character- 
ized by a spirit of commercialism, not at all in harmony 
with the cause they represent and lacking the essential char- 
acteristics of a congregation by failing to unite the various 
elements into one body or to inspire them with broad relig- 
ious feeling. 

When Russian Jews first came in large numbers to Phila- 
delphia most of the Jewish congregations in the city had 
already introduced reforms in their services. Religious 
scruples, social differences, and a spirit of clannishness that 
is natural to foreigners caused the Russian Jews to form 
synagogues of their own. The only orthodox synagogue 
where the services were conducted in strict accordance with 
tradition was the Portuguese Synagogue Mickvé Israel, but 
there the social distinction was still greater and the differ- 
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ence in the pronunciation of the Hebrew and in the ritual 
made the service almost unintelligible to the Russian Jewish 
immigrant. The German Jewish population had at that 
time moved to the upper sections of the city, whereas the 
Russian immigrants settled mainly in the district south 
of Spruce Street, so that distance combined with other causes 
to foree the newly arrived immigrants to organize congre- 
gations of their own in the districts where they lived. Al- 
ready before the general exodus from Russia in the early 
eighties there was a small Jewish community in Port Rich- 
mond, in the northeastern section of the city, which main- 
tained its own synagogue. But, as it appears, the later 
arrivals preferred to remain in the southern section, and 
in the course of but a few years a flourishing Jewish com- 
munity with synagogues and other religious institutions was 
established in the district bounded by Spruce Street on the 
north, Washington Avenue on the south, Broad Street on 
the west, and the Delaware River on the east. The two 
largest synagogues belonging to the congregations B’nai 
Abraham Anshe Russia (organized in 1882) and Kesher 
Israel (formerly B’nai Jacob, organized in 1883), are situ- 
ated on Lombard Street, the first on the north side above 
Fifth, the second on the south side above Fourth Street. 
These, however, were not the first congregations organized 
by the Russian Jewish immigrants, nor were they the only 
ones. In many cases the founding of a congregation pro- 
ceeded along the following lines: A few individuals, usual- 
ly such as came from the same town or district, feeling the 
necessity of some concerted action, banded themselves to- 
gether to form a beneficial society ordinarily bearing the 
name of the town or district whence most of the members 
came. The aim of such societies, in the first instance, was 
to assist financially any of the members who might be sick, 
to provide burial for the dead, and a death benefit for the 
widow or orphan of a deceased member. After the society 
became strengthened in numbers, a hall was hired for meet- 
ing purposes and was converted into a praying room. With 
the approach of the high holy days, a season when every 
Jew feels the need of a synagogue, a reader was engaged 
and seats sold to members or non-members. This brought a 
considerable revenue to the society and after a few years, 
in many cases, the organizations saved enough money to 
begin negotiations for a synagogue building. Jews evinced 
no scruples in regard to turning a church into a Jewish 
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synagogue, and since the neighborhood was becoming more 
f and more Jewish, the Christians gradually moving to other 
parts of the city, a church building was easily obtainable. 
In fact, most of the Jewish Synagogues in Philadelphia 
r were formerly Christian churches. The building was 
bought and altered for purposes of Jewish worship and the 
society imperceptibly turned into a congregation, retaining, 
however, for a long period, its beneficial elements. In this 
manner most of the Russian Jewish synagogues were 
formed. The distinction between a chevra and a congrega- 
tion consists in the fact that the former has no special build- 
ing for religious worship, whereas the latter has. We 
frequently meet with two or more chevras worshiping in 
the same building on various floors, either because they 
are unwilling to unite and buy a building of their own or 
because, as is often the case, even when united they are un- 
able to procure sufficient funds for a building. As might 
be expected, these chevras conduct their services in many 
» cases in an undignified manner, the officers being interested 
in the money they expect to realize from the service rather 
than in the religious and moral improvement of the wor- 
shipers. 
| The position of the rabbi in the Russian Jewish commun- 
ity is peculiar. In Russia the rabbi is, as a rule, not con- 
nected with any particular congregation but is regarded as 
the ecclesiastical head of all the Jews. In larger commun- 
ities he is given one or more assistants (dayyanim — 
r judges) who help him in the administration of justice, 
which is still one of the functions of the Russian rabbi, or in 
the decision of ritual cases. Some congregations may select 
for themselves preachers (maggidim) who interpret legal 
or homiletic works to large gatherings, every day at dusk, 
between the afternoon and evening services, and deliver 
religious discourses on Saturday afternoons. The rabbi, 
}e however, is looked upon as the chief of the community. He 
rarely preaches, he sometimes visits the constituent syna- 
gogues, and on the Sabbath preceding Passover and on the 
penitential Sabbath (between New Year and the Day of 
Atonement) delivers learned discourses at the largest syna- 
| gogue in town, to which all are invited. The majority of 
the people rarely come in contact with the rabbi; his great- 
\ ness is measured not by his work among them, but by his 
knowledge of Jewish lore and by his assiduity in study; his 
position is of the highest dignity and honor. 
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It is entirely different with the rabbi in this country. On 
account of the diverse elements of nationality and religious 
proclivities, no one rabbi is satisfactory to all the members 
of the community. Where the institution of chief rabbi 
was tried it invariably failed for this reason. The individ- 
ual congregations were either unable or unwilling to engage 
the services of a rabbi and many of them even dispensed 
with a hired reader, since almost every Jew is able and 
anxious to read the services. The lay officers conduct all 
the affairs of the congregation, the spiritual needs of the 
older people are attended to by themselves or by one of 
their number more learned than the rest, reading and inter- 
preting portions of the rabbinic literature in the room ad- 
joining the synagogue. The children are taught Hebrew 
and religion at their homes or at the established religious 
schools. The young people of older growth do not visit 
the synagogue and do not care for religious instruction, so 
that the services of a rabbi are regarded by them as super- 
fluous. Still, with the increase of the population and the 
more perfect organization of the community, the need of 
a communal leader became obvious and some congregations 
have elected a rabbi. To import a rabbi from Russia and as- 
sure him a respectable livelihood was beyond the ability of 
any single body, and the union of a few congregations in the 
election of a rabbi, although attempted in a few instances, 
could not succeed because of the divers elements and differ- 
ent tendencies of each congregation. So that those con- 
gregations which desired a rabbi had to satisfy themselves 
with the material at hand and select from their midst a 
learned man, authorized to decide religious questions, and 
to undertake the control of their spiritual affairs. The 
salary offered is usually very small, but many perquisites 
fall to the share of the rabbi. These consist of wedding 
fees, fees for the supervision of the ritual slaughter of ani- 
mals, fees for the supervision of the ritual preparation of 
various articles of food for the Passover, and of occasional 
presents by wealthy members. In return the rabbi is ex- 
pected to preach occasionally in the synagogue and to an- 
swer questions of law and of ritual. It will be noticed from 
his various duties and privileges here enumerated that the 
relation between rabbi and congregation is not close, not 
one of thorough sympathy and mutual understanding. The 
rabbi is still the rabbi of the community, not of an organ- 
ized community, but one of individuals. Congregations 
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frequently permit their rabbi to be elected by other con- 
gregations also, without there being any union of interests, 
and, on the other hand, many so-called rabbis arise who are 
not connected with any congregation, but, being supported 
by a few individuals, exercise the functions in a certain 
district. There are always, however, two or three, who by 
virtue of their activity and tact, succeed in. making them- 
selves nominally at least the heads of the community, and 
in causing the people to respect their opinions on communal 
questions. In Philadelphia, Rev. B. L. Levinthal, the rabbi 
of the B’nai Abraham Congregation since 1891, and subse- 
quently elected by a few other congregations, is recognized 
as the chief of the Russian rabbinate, while Rev. A. H. 
Ershler, of the Ahavas Achim Anshe Shavil Congregation, 
and Rev. Nathan Brenner, of the B’nai Israel Congrega- 
tion of Port Richmond, are also recognized authorities in 
Jewish law and identified with a number of communal move- 
ments. Besides these, there are a number of other rabbis, 
some connected with congregations, others deriving a liveli- 
hood from occasional fees — frequently given in an unbe- 
coming manner. The evil of this system, however, is being 
recognized by the Russian Jews as well as by their rabbis, 
and the Union of Orthodox Rabbis, a national organization 
established a few years ago, has made many attempts to 
regulate the rabbinate, but so far with very little success. 

There are three classes of educational institutions in a 
Jewish community of Russia, the eheder, the Talmud Torah, 
and the yeshibah. The first is usually a private venture 
conducted by an individual who receives a stipulated sum 
per semester for every child he instructs. The instruction 
continues for the whole day and the subjects included in 
the curriculum extend over the entire range of elementary 
Jewish education, from the Hebrew alphabet to the study 
of the Talmud and its commentaries. Religion per se, or 
Jewish history is rarely taught in the cheder, the pupil 
being expected to derive his knowledge of these subjects 
from his study of the Bible and the Talmud. The Talmud 
Torah is a public institution maintained by the commu- 
nity for giving instruction free of charge to the children 
of the poor. It is like the cheder except that it is less 
modern in its methods. The yeshibah is a higher institu- 
tion of learning where the Talmud and subsequent rabbinic 
literature only are studied, under the guidance of a rosh 
yeshibah (chief of the academy). This is usually a public 
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institution and is maintained by contributions from various 
communities and in a few instances from the whole Jewish 
body, and even Jews outside of Russia. In the yeshibah 
the instruction imparted by the teacher is of very little im- 
portance. The greatest stress is laid on individual study 
and research. The Russian government, true to its policy 
of preventing assemblies of young people, no matter what 
the object, looks with suspicion upon these academies, and 
in 1892 closed the doors of the oldest and most famous, the 
Yeshibah of Volosin, the pride of the Russian Jews. 
Still many of greater or lesser reputation, depending en- 
tirely on the erudition of their chiefs, still exist in Russia, 
where the growing youth devote their years to the mastery 
of the intricate literature of the rabbis. There is one 
characteristic feature in all Jewish educational institutions 
in Russia,— they are consciously or unconsciously kept 
distinet from the synagogues. 

The American public school system, under which every 
child is expected to spend the greater part of the day in 
secular studies, prevented the earlier settlers from introduc- 
ing the educational methods to which they were accustomed. 
The problem was partly solved for them by the Hebrew 
Sunday schools which had been in existence in Philadelphia 
many years before the Russian Jewish exodus. The Hebrew 
Sunday School Society and the Hebrew Education Society 
immediately took steps toward meeting the increasing de- 
mands of the growing community and established schools 
in the sections where the settlement was most dense. But 
these schools, though largely patronized by children of 
Russian Jews, were not considered sufficient by their par- 
ents, either because Hebrew was not regarded as of prime 
importance in the curriculum, or because the modern 
methods employed in these schools were looked upon by 
them with suspicion. Hence the cheder was introduced 
here, of course in a greatly modified form. The most com- 
mon custom is to have the teacher come to the pupil’s house 
after school hours every day and instruct him in the rudi- 
ments of Hebrew, especially that which is used in public 
worship. These teachers receive a very moderate compensa- 
tion. They are frequently altogether unacquainted with 
pedagogic principles. The more advanced teachers, after 
some struggle and privation, succeeded in obtaining a 
patronage large enough to warrant their opening a school 
for the afternoon hours, where Hebrew is the chief and 
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frequently the only subject of instruction. That these pri- 
vate religious schools are productive of so little good is due 
to various causes of which but a few will be mentioned here. 
The teacher or rabbi, if he is experienced in teaching, which 
is not always the case, is usually of foreign birth and train- 
ing and has very little sympathy with the wants and desires 
of the American child and no understanding of his tricks 
and subtleties. The language used in instruction is in most 
eases Yiddish, a language that is foreign to the pupil even 
though he use it in conversation at home. The rewards 
and punishments in use in these schools are obnoxious to 
a child acquainted with the more refined methods of the 
publie schools. The system with which these teachers are 
acquainted is the old system of the cheder under which the 
child was expected to devote the whole day to Jewish sub- 
jects, and it is very difficult for thom to adapt themselves 
to new conditions. If there is lack of sympathy and un- 
derstanding between the immigrant father and the Ameri- 
ean trained child, there is open hostility between the rabbi 
of the cheder and his pupils. These and other causes 
militate against the cheder. 

The need of providing instruction for the children of the 
poor was made obvious to the leaders among the Russian 
Jews, and a free school (Talmud Torah) was established in 
1890, where religious instruction is given free of charge or 
for a small fee, to the children of the poor. In course of 
time, when the Jews began to move up-town, another school 
was established there, and recently a third has been organ- 
ized in the far southern section. These schools are attended 
altogether by about 1,000 children and are supported by a 
regular membership and by voluntary contributions. Ses- 
sions are held every day of the week, including Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the method of instruction differs very 
little from that pursued in the cheder. During the past 
year, in accordance with a resolution passed by the Union 
of Orthodox Rabbis, a Hebrew high school (later, Yeshibah 
Mishkan Israel) was organized by Rabbi Levinthal, where 
instruction in Talmud and in the higher branches of Jewish 
lore are imparted to boys of advanced age, with the view 
to preparing them for the rabbinate. Judgment must be 
reserved on this new venture until a later time. Some con- 
gregations have attempted to organize schools in connection 
with their synagogues, and in a few instances this has 
proved highly successful. It should be added that in al- 
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most all these institutions only boys are admitted, the girls 
being left entirely without any religious instruction or re- 
ceiving it at home or in the Hebrew Sunday School Society’s 
classes. 

A few attempts have been made to organize the young 
people for religious purposes, but these have invariably 
failed. The numerous societies of young people in the 
southern section of the city make little or no provision for 
religious education, their endeavors being mainly along 
social and literary lines. The Hebrew Literature Society 
is the oldest and strongest of the kind down-town. | Its 
former radical tendency is gradually disappearing and lec- 
tures on strictly Jewish subjects are listened to with atten- 
tion in its halls; but it has not yet taken a positive stand 
in religious matters. The Young Men’s Hebrew Union’s 
activities are social and broadly educational. There are 
other societies composed of young people which make no 
pretence, even in name, to any religious activity. The 
Zionist societies, however, though not aiming directly at 
religious improvement, exert a decidedly good infiuence on 
their constituencies. Lectures on Jewish subjects are the 
rule in these organizations and classes for instruction in 
Jewish history and Hebrew meet with some success among 
them. Since the establishment of the Zion Institute in 
1902, a building especially devoted to Zionistie purposes, 
the activity in these lines has inereased. There is a library 
and reading room, where a majority of the books and 
periodicals are in Hebrew. Recently a decorous service 
for the high holy days was instituted. The Zionist ideal, 
which presupposes a strong national Jewish consciousness 
among its devotees, cannot but be productive of stronger 
religious sentiments, of a more virile interest in Israel’s 
past. 

An attempt was made a few years ago to organize a 
reform synagogue down-town for those to whom the service 
in the existing synagogues had become distasteful. Friday 
evening services were held in a hall, in aceordance with the 
reform mode of worship and an English sermon was deliv- 
ered by one of the up-town reform rabbis. But the attempt 
failed for many reasons, the most prominent being the lack 
of interest on the part of the down-town Jews. After a 
short existence, the congregation was dissolved. Another 
attempt to organize the young people in a religious body 
was made under the name of the Jewish Endeavor Society, 
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modeled after the New York society of the same name. 
With the financial aid of the Council of Jewish Women, 
this society arranged for Saturday afternoon services at one 
of the largest synagogues down-town, with attractive sing- 
ing and an English sermon. The services were conducted 
in strictly orthodox style but were made decorous and at- 
tractive. This also failed and its failure may be ascribed 
to lack of interest in religious matters on the part of the 
young people. As the result of a suggestion made by Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, president of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, at its convention in St. Louis during 
the summer of 1904, more active propaganda were made 
in the lower section of the city for the establishment of a 
reform congregation. The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations sent its representative, Rabbi George Zepin, 
to organize the movement. He succeeded in interesting 
some down-town Jews in the movement and an organization. 
was effected under the name of Congregation Israel. 
Down-town orthodox rabbis and laymen viewed the move- 
ment with alarm, and a cireular advising parents not to 
permit their children to attend the services was distributed 
broadeast in the down-town districts. During the high holy 
days the attendance was quite large. It remains, however, 
to be seen whether this movement will meet with greater 
suecess than those that preceded it. 

To obtain a glimpse of the future religious status of the 
Russian Jews now living in Philadelphia, it is necessary 
to consider the elements making up that body. It is quite 
evident that from the older immigrants who arrived in this 
country with settled habits and ideas very little can be ex- 
pected. They will continue to live in the same manner as 
they were accustomed to and observe the ceremonies that 
have become part of their lives. Such as have become 
estranged from religion are too few and their influence too 
insignificant to demand particular attention. The hope of 
Judaism in America rests with the young people and es- 
pecially with those of the Russian immigrant class, both 
because of their numbers and increasing influence and of 
their superior intellectual attainments. It is these young 
people that demand our especial consideration if we venture 
a forecast of the future of Judaism in this or any other 
part of the land. 

Broadly speaking, we may divide the young people of 
down-town Jewry into three classes. Such a division is not 
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comprehensive, but it will be sufficient to give an insight 
into present conditions and will permit of conjecture as to 
the future. 

First. The young people that hail from the lower classes 
of Russian Jewish society who have never had the advan- 
tages of culture or education of any kind. These, on 
arriving, constitute in America the great army of sweat- 
shop workers and soon become the playthings of every un- 
scrupulous demagogue. Oppressed by their employers, 
who, in most cases, belong to the same social class, they 
rebel, and in their ignorance confuse economic and relig- 
ious problems and misinterpret the new theories of social 
economy presented to them by the labor leaders. They be- 
come not only indifferent to religion but also actuated by a 
hatred toward everything that has a religious flavor. 
Their leaders are mostly disappointed Russian students, 
banished political offenders, or such other persons as have 
become embittered by the state of affairs in Russia and who 
carry their dissatisfaction with the political status in that 
land into the realms of economy and religion. They find 
ready listeners in the group of wretched, overworked, and 
underfed laborers, who are glad to find sympathy among the 
learned and who become willing disciples of all their the- 
ories. 

Second. The young people who come from the middle 
classes of Russian Jewish society, who have had opportun- 
ities for some refinement at home and some education at the 
cheder and other institutions of Jewish learning and have 
acquired some modern education through private instruc- 
tion. These, on coming to America, either become petty 
tradesmen, store-keepers, or, if they are successful in ob- 
taining some support at the beginning, enter a professional 
school and are graduated as lawyers or physicians, the two 
favorite professions among Russian Jews in America. The 
peddlers who sell on the installment plan, or the shopkeep- 
ers, though many of them possess a good knowledge of Juda- 
ism and of Jewish history, and are especially attracted by 
the Zionist movement, having been compelled at first to 
abandon many religious customs and institutions, become 
eareless about religion and indifferent to its behests. The 
professional men also forsake religious practices either be- 
cause they have become convinced atheists or agnostics or 
because it pays them better to stand aloof from the syna- 
gogue. It is an old paradox that Jews have greater respect 
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for him who stands at a distance from them in religious 
matters than for one who takes a most active part in the 
synagogue. 

Third. The young people who were born in this country 
or were brought here in childhood and have had the ad- 
vantages of a public school training. These should be the 
chief concern of the communal worker, for on them the 
future of Judaism mainly depends. Their religious edu- 
eation is defective and their religious observances, if they 
do observe anything in deference to their parents, lacks 
spirit and interest. Most of them are not antagonistic to 
religion, but are indifferent to it, and wholesome infiuences 
may have a salutary effect upon their religious attitude. 
They are unsympathetic with the existing synagogues be- 
cause the synagogue offers them very little, it being entirely 
managed and directed by the older people, who do not and 
cannot understand them. They are indifferent to Jewish 
practice because it has never been presented to them in a 
light that would appeal to their more modern and more 
cultured tastes. If synagogues were established exclusively 
for these young people and their management directed 
toward the needs of this rising generation, they could yet 
be won over to a staunch Judaism. The time is probably 
as yet unripe for such work, but it is not very far distant. 
Modern synagogues, presided over by trained American 
rabbis, will eventually be introduced in the Russian Jewish 
sections of our large cities, and a more perfect and homo- 
geneous religious body will be formed in American Israel. 
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We find upon investigation that the Russian Jewish 
people have accomplished more than they are generally 
eredited with, and that as soon as opportunity is open to 
them they make good use of it and stand at least on a par 
with their brethren of other nationalities. 

They do not wish to be patronized, they desire to be 
understood, and not being understood by their German 
Jewish brethren, who often look down upon them, they 
choose to dwell among their own kind and to live according 
to their traditional customs. They are generally industri- 
ous and thrifty, and their first interest, after providing for 
their families, is in the synagogue and the religious school. 

They are often charged with being dirty, sometimes 
filthy ; but if we reflect that after arriving on these shores 
their first residence is generally in a neglected section of 
the city, and the first object lessons they receive consist of 
dirty streets and alleys and broken down tenements with- 
out sanitary accommodations, we shall be less ready to find 
fault. Put these immigrants into model houses where bath 
rooms, pure air, and sunshine are not unknown, where the 
members of the family can have sleeping rooms apart from 
the common living rooms, so that privacy is not infringed 
upon, and then if they do not come up to your expectations, 
blame them if you will; but not while they are in such 
dirty, restricted and ill-kept quarters. Blame, first, the 
city administration that allows such disgraceful conditions 
to exist; second, the niggardly householder who will not 
keep his premises in decent condition, but extorts from the 
poor exorbitant rental; and last, the weary mother of 
numerous children, whose two hands must keep house and 
children clean and perform the many duties that devolve 
upon her. Surely, the maxim of one of our sages, ‘‘ Judge 
not thy fellow man until thou hast been put in his place,’’ 
should be borne in mind when such charges are made. 

Surrounded by so many unfavorable conditions, many 


Russian Jews notwithstanding consider it imperative to be- 
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long to a congregation and to provide religious instruction 
for their children. They know that the public school will 
attend to their secular education, so out of their scant 
earnings they pay synagogue and Talmud Torah (relig- 
ious school) dues. The synagogue plays a very important 
part in the daily life of the orthodox Russian Jew, for his 
life and religion are so closely interwoven that public divine 
worship is to him a duty and a pleasure. The synagogue 
is the religious and social centre around which the activity 
of the community revolves and has now become, since the 
formation of auxiliary loan societies, a distributing agency 
for its various philanthropies, where ‘‘ personal service ”’ 
is not a fad, but has always been recognized in dealing 
with the unfortunate. Small wonder is it that the ortho- 
dox Russian Jew clings to his synagogue. It is open not 
only ‘‘ from early morn till dewy eve,’’ but far into the 
night, and in some cases the doors are never closed. Daily 
worship begins early, so that the laboring man can attend 
service and yet be in time for his work. There are morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening services — seldom attended by 
women. Often the peddler’s cart can be seen standing near 
the entrance while the owner is at prayer within. On 
Sabbaths and holy days services are always well attended by 
men and women, the latter occupying a gallery set apart 
for their use. 

Expense is not spared in making the exercises interest- 
ing to the older people, but little is done to attract the 
younger generation. The beautiful Hebrew language, 
which they do not understand, is used exclusively in the 
service. And when there is a sermon it is in Yiddish, and 
rather tedious and uninteresting for the young people, who 
are almost starving for that religious food which would 
satisfy the heart and mind. 

Connected with the synagogue is the beth hamedrash, or 
house of learning, where students of religious literature 
are always welcome, and Bible and Talmud are studied and 
discussed. Many take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded, and form study circles or meet for devotional 
reading. There is much to attract and hold the older gen- 
eration, who are continually receiving accessions from 
abroad and in their lives the synagogue means much, if 
not all worth striving for. 

The beginning of a congregation is generally a minyan 
or gathering of at least ten men for divine worship. This 
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is held in rented quarters. As soon as a sufficient number 
of members are gained they resolve to form an organiza- 
tion, and when funds are forthcoming a house of worship 
is bought or built. 

The Ohave Sholom Mariampol, the oldest congregation, 
began in this way in 1872. Its property was destroyed 
by fire in 1874, after which a hall was again rented. Its 
membership increased rapidly, smaller congregations 
joined it, and its present structure was erected in 1888 
at a cost of $6,250. Nearly all the charitable organiza- 
tions of the West Side can trace their origin to this 
congregation, whose membership is now one hundred and 
fifty. In 1890 certain members became displeased and 
seceded, forming the Mishne U’gemoro Congregation, 
excluding from membership all who were not strict ad- 
herents of traditional law. They now have 55 members 
and own their building. 

The largest congregation is the Anshe Kenesseth Israel, 
which was organized originally as Anshe Russia in 1875. 
In 1887 it united with Kenesseth Israel and later Anshe 
Suwalk joined. It now numbers 200 members, possesses 
a building valued at $35,000, twenty Sepher Torahs (Scrolls 
of the Law), and a large library for religious study circles. 

The synagogues not only serve religious needs but do 
a large amount of philanthropic work. There are about 
twenty-five on the West Side, representing an investment 
of approximately $90,000, and a membership of more 
than 2,000. These congregations are self-supporting, 
members contributing annual dues, ranging from $6 to 
$12. Permanent or life seats are from $100 to $150 each. 
Yearly rentals are from 50 cents to $5, entitling the 
holder to a seat for himself and one in the gallery for his 
wife or other female relative. In addition to synagogue 
dues there are dues for the Talmud Torah (Hebrew Free 
School) ; the Hachnosis Orchim (Shelter for Strangers) ; 
the Beth Moshavy Zkeinim (Home for the Aged); the 
Lechem L’rovim (Bread for the Hungry); the Gomley 
Chesed Shel Emeth (Association for the Free Burial of 
the Poor); the free loan associations which loan money 
to those in need and charge no interest; the yeshibahs or 
strictly orthodox advanced schools of Jewish learning in 
this city and in Russia; the Palestine chaluka or charity 
for indigent Jews of the Holy Land. Before Pesach, or 
Passover, a fund is raised to supply the poor with matzoth 
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(Passover cakes) and other necessaries, and when winter 
sets in coal is given to poor familes. The Mariampol Con- 
gregation now gives sick benefits and endowments to 
members, but how this plan will work as time goes on re- 
mains to be seen. 

The few well-to-do men of a congregation often distribute 
many tons of coal among the struggling poor, and with 
the gift is generally given the friendship of the giver. 
The poor man is not regarded as a beggar; he is encour- 
aged to tell his troubles and difficulties and receives in 
return friendly advice and assistance. The free loan 
associations have proven a great success and deserve 
special mention because the recipients of aid show a de- 
sire not to accept charity except when dire necessity 
compels. 

The dues for all the auxiliary societies are collected by 
paid agents who receive about six or seven dollars per 
week. They are furnished with perforated stamp books, 
in which each stamp is a receipt for five or ten cents. They 
give these when they make the weekly collections. This 
way of paying dues is found the most convenient for the 
people of small income. 

We should not be surprised that the Russian Jews have 
not established large institutions with their own means, 
as the capital to be drawn upon is limited. It is estimated 
that out of an income of seven or eight dollars per week 
an average man gives twelve dollars per year for religious 
or charitable purposes, that is, three per cent. of his gross 
income. 

The use of the synagogues is given freely for meetings, 
religious, charitable, or educational. It shows a broad 
sentiment, when, as was the case one winter, women were 
allowed to speak from the pulpits of orthodox synagogues 
and make appeals for the Beth Moshab Zkeinim Bazaar, 
which was given for the purpose of erecting a home for 
aged Jews, to be conducted according to orthodox custom. 
The religious sentiment underlying this movement was 
strong; it served to enlist orthodox Jews all over the city, 
with the result that in less than a year’s time the B. M. Z. 
Association had bought a lot of ground in a good loca- 
tion. The bazaar was then undertaken by a band of noble 
men and women and the gross receipts amounted to over 
$13,000, the expenditures abdut $2,000. This large 
amount came chiefly from the pockets of the middle class 
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‘and the poor, for the wealthy German co-religionists, with 
:a few noteworthy exceptions, held aloof. A Jewish phil- 
-anthropist encouraged the movement by a donation of 
$20,000, on condition that a building valued at $40,000 be 
erected. On May 3, 1903, the Home, costing in all about 
$85,000, received its first inmates and it has been success- 
ful in upholding religious regulations. A second bazaar 
for the purpose of paying off a mortgage of $20,000 was 
recently given and the amount realized was sufficient, leav- 
ing the building free of debt. 

One excellent result of this movement was the bringing 
out of the younger people interested in orthodox Judaism 
and the evidence it gave them of the effective power of 
organization. Would that these young men and women, 
reared in this blessed land of liberty, with enthusiasm 
unbounded, with spiritual yearnings unsatisfied, could 
find adequate provision made for them in the synagogue. 
But there is none and they remain away. The only op- 
portunity they have of hearing an English sermon or 
prayer is in the reform or conservative temples, where 
changes in the service have been made, of which they can- 
not approve, but which they are gradually led to condone. 
The strong attachment they feel for the traditions of 
their fathers could yet be maintained and developed and 
directed into desirable channels if the eyes of their elders 
could be opened and they would insist on having a mod- 
ern orthodox English preacher in the synagogue and some 
portion of the service in English. 

The young people are gradually drifting away from re- 
ligious influences. They cannot and will not adapt them- 
selves to the old methods that do not appeal to their spir- 
itual instincts, and their elders cannot be made to realize 
the necessity of the compromise, but go blindly their own 
way. The result is that their sons and daughters are be- 
coming ethical culturists, free thinkers, agnostics and 
atheists. From a strict and to them unintelligent ortho- 
doxy these have gone to the other extreme, because they 
were not properly instructed in the principles of their re- 
ligion, which are exemplified by its ceremonies. The 
Sabbath is desecrated, and indifference in religious mat- 
ters reigns. A modern orthodox English preacher imbued 
with the old Jewish spirit could influence the younger 
generation. A young people’s synagogue should be estab- 
lished on the West Side with attractive services and a 
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sermon on Sabbath afternoons and at any other time that 
might be deemed advisable. The older people do not will- 
ingly break their Sabbaths and would be only too glad to see 
that their children did not, but it seems they cannot take 
the initiative in providing a religious stimulus for the 
young people in accordance with modern methods. That 
must come from those who understand the necessity 
for immediate action. There are some who realize this 
necessity but the opposition to any innovation is still 
great and we can but hope that time and intelligence will 
solve the serious problem. In the meantime, the young 
people find satisfaction in forming -Zionist societies and 
literary, social and educational organizations, which fur- 
nish them an outlet for their surplus energies. Foremost 
among these are the Hebrew Literary Association (or- 
ganized in 1885), the Self Educational Club (organized 
in 1894), and the Gates of the Order Knights of Zion. 
What is being done for the religious needs of the chil- 
dren of the district? For the boys much, for the girls 
comparatively little. The Moses Montefiore Hebrew Free 
School, which is the principal religious school on the West 
Side, has an attendance of 800 boys, ranging from four to 
thirteen years of age. This is inadequate for the popula- 
tion and the management has built a branch school which 
accommodates about 600 boys. Chedarim or private 
classes, are to be found in many blocks of the crowded 
district. The hours and subjects taught are the same as 
at the Talmud Torah, but in some instances more modern 
methods are employed. Many of the classes are held 
amid unhealthy surroundings in basements and living 
rooms. They usually number from twenty to forty 
pupils. About 1,200 boys receive instruction in these 
classes. The children attend until they become bar mitz- 
vah (formally admitted to the faith at the age of thir- 
teen) or go to high school, when, if the parents can 
afford, private teachers are employed. Probably 600 
children take private lessons, paying from $2 to $5 per 
month. The hours for those who attend the Talmud 
Torah are from 9 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. for children not at- 
tending publie school, and for older children from 4 P. 
M. to 7:30 P. M. The subjects taught are the Hebrew 
alphabet, reading, grammar, translation of the Penta- 
teuch, Prophets, Hagiographa, into Yiddish, and portions 
of the Mishna and Gemara. Sixteen teachers and two 
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janitors are employed. Books are furnished to pupils 
gratis when they are unable to pay for them. 

During a visit to the Hebrew Free School, I found it a 
rare treat to hear boys of six years of age and upwards 
translate into Yiddish the Hebrew of the Pentateuch and 
the Prophets and then repeat in English the substance of 
what they had been learning. I was surprised to note 
that many ethical lessons had been imparted by the 
teacher during the course of his instruction. We are apt 
to condemn the methods of these teachers because they 
are not up-to-date. I doubt, however, if all our boasted 
progress in educational work can produce as successful 
results. Little boys translating and explaining from the 
original the stories of Noah, of Joseph, of the Tribe of 
Benjamin, or a chapter from Isaiah, with the ethical les- 
sons to be derived therefrom, and receiving from the 
teacher such commentary as no English translation con- 
tains. And no breath of higher criticism, so-called, inter- 
feres with the implicit belief in the occurrence of the 
events described, but a deep sense of the omnipotence and 
merey of God and an unquestioning faith in divine provi- 
dence are ineuleated. 

I almost forgave the uncleanly condition of the build- 
ing, the lack of ventilation of the rooms, although there 
were many windows through which fresh air could have 
entered; the loud tone of the recitations; the pounding on 
the desk for order, and the untidy appearance of some of 
the boys,— when I saw before me so many bright faces 
full of energy and intelligence, and above all, faith. Why 
need we feel discouraged as to the future of Judaism in 
this country when we see a rising generation trained in 
Jewish lore, and in the secular knowledge which the pub- 
lie school offers, that will mold its destinies? For these 
children of Russian and Polish Jewish parentage have 
within them all the elements that will give them power 
when they grow to manhood. The ambition, perseverance 
and scholarship which is their inheritance and which will 
find an outlet under the free institutions of this great 
country, if properly directed by men and women of eul- 
ture and piety, will serve to hasten the end of what Zang- 
will terms a ‘‘ transitional ’’ period in Judaism. 

But to direct them aright? Have they the men and 
the women to do it? Some who could be leaders have de- 
serted their people, have moved to fashionable quarters, 
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and to their shame, be it said, pay no heed to the needs 
of the district from which they hailed, and rather wish to 
sever their connection with those they left behind. Others 
have the ability and the will, but cannot spare the time. 
Let us hope that the period is not far distant when from 
their own ranks will arise teachers and leaders, imbued 
with the modern spirit and the old scholarship and rever- 
ence for the law and its traditions, who will instill into the 
minds of the children such respect for the historical cere- 
monies of Judaism, by dwelling upon the great ethical 
principles that underlie them, that they will not fail to 
observe them, for only by the intelligent practice of these 
ceremonies can Judaism be preserved and fulfil its 
mission. 

The ethical value of religious observance is great, 
though not so generally recognized because the mechanical 
performance of a precept —although it in itself carries 
an ethical lesson with it—has been impressed upon the 
child’s mind to the exclusion of its spiritual meaning. 
However it may be in Europe, in this country a boy or 
girl instinctively seeks a reason for everything. When 
he is not taught the reason for religious observances, they 
lose their value in his eyes, and he often disregards them 
as unworthy of the enlightenment of the present day. 
Where, as is so often the case, home training is insuffi- 
cient, the religious school should step in and supply the 
deficiencies. Not only should the meaning of the laws 
and ceremonies be taught to young and old, but also the 
difference between an obligatory and an optional precept 
(din and minhag). The neglect of this branch of instruc- 
tion brings about serious dangers. The local rabbis in 
their Yiddish derashas (sermons) are content to expound 
this or that passage of Holy Writ, ignoring entirely pres- 
ent conditions and dangers; an English speaking rabbi 
who could influence the young is unknown in the district. 
Even the sanctity of the Sabbath is being violated to a 
much greater extent than would be the case were some 
powerful voice raised against it. While the majority of 
the older people are strict in their observance of it, 
especially in the home, where it is greeted by even the 
poorest with a little special preparation, many of the 
young men and women are compelled by economic condi- 
tions to work on the Sabbath. Are these to be censured 
as much as the Russian Jews who own large mercantile 
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establishments in the heart of the Jewish district, who are 
far beyond want, whose employees are Jewish, whose 
customers are Jewish, and who keep their places of busi- 
ness open on the Sabbath and on Sunday as well? Many 
realize the insidious danger of such flagrant violations of 
the Sabbath, but as yet only a feeble effort has been made 
to check them. If the rich, who are the employers of the 
poor, could be influenced, some effective work might be 
accomplished. 

The fact that there is no provision made for religious in- 
struction of the girls, except through their home training, 
led the Chicago Section of the Council of Jewish Women 
to open a Sabbath school for them. It was successful from 
the start. Three hundred girls took advantage of the op- 
portunity afforded; many more were turned away for 
lack of accommodation. Sinai Congregation contributed 
the greater part of the funds and finally took the school 
under its supervision. The sessions are held weekly on 
Sabbath afternoons from 2 to 4 o’clock in the Jewish Man- 
ual Training School. There are now over 400 pupils in 
attendance. 

A few of the residents who understand the needs of the 
district have started a religious school where 200 boys and 
girls receive instruction in Hebrew, Jewish history and re- 
ligion; but the school is yet in its infancy and struggling 
for existence owing to lack of financial backing. Sessions 
are held twice a week. 

Another hopeful sign of an awakening to the needs of 
the present day was the opening of a religious school by 
the Chicago Zion Gate, Order Knights of Zion. About 
150 boys and girls attend this school, which holds its ses- 
sions on Sabbaths and Sundays. Fifty of the older boys 
have organized a club called Sons of American Zionists, 
and have bought out of their own treasury a small library 
of Jewish books in the English language. English is used 
by the teachers and modern methods prevail in the school. 
Hebrew songs are included in the course of instruction. 
There should be many such schools not only for weekly 
but for daily sessions, and where girls as well as boys are 
welcome. But help must come from outside the district, 
for the drain upon the income of the residents is already 
too great. 

The Zionist movement is also one of the causes which 
has led to a religious awakening, and has resolved itself 
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largely into an educational revival, chiefly on matters of 
Jewish interest. Although the older people have not to 
a great extent joined the movement, their sympathies 
have been enlisted; the young people, however, grasped 
i its great significance, and many who had drifted away 
from Judaism have been won back, have begun to take an 
interest in Jewish subjects, and to study the Jewish situa- 
tion. The Zion societies study Jewish history and litera- 
ture and the Hebrew language, and do literary and social 
work. After the second Basle Congress the suecess and 
stability of fraternal orders in America being noted, the 
order Knights of Zion was organized, and has proven suc- 
cessful. It consists of a number of Gates. The Chicago 
Zion Gate, besides holding study meetings for its own 
members, opened the religious school referred to. The 
Kadimoh Gate, composed of young men, conducts a read- 
ing room and gives courses of Friday evening lectures on 
Jewish topics. The Clara De Hirsch Gate has a Bible 
class and furnishes a teacher for the religious school. In 
fact, wherever a Zion organization is formed some kind 
of religious study is introduced, and the seeds sown will 
undoubtedly bear fruit in the future, for the Jewish con- 
sciousness has been aroused. These Zionist societies and 
other fraternal orders, in conjunction with the Hebrew 
Literary Association, the Self Educational Club, the 
* Beaconsfield and sundry social clubs, together with the co- 
operation of the rabbis of the city, and the Council of 
Jewish Women, could by united action maintain a young 
people’s synagogue and daily religious schools free from 
the objections urged against the chedarim. The younger 
generation would attend in large numbers and the chil- 
dren would be kept from the evil influences of the street 
and the alley. 

The Rabbinical Association has made the experiment of 
holding Friday evening services in the Jewish Manual 
Training School, and reports sufficient encouragement to 
warrant continuance. 

The young people are aroused to the importance of ac- 
tion. This is evidenced by their interest in a movement 
which is now launched by them for a Chicago Hebrew 
Institute that shall include synagogue, religious schools, 
classes, clubs, gymnasium, and the various forms of mod- 
ern culture and entertainment, physical, moral and in- 
tellectual, under Jewish auspices, with the doors open for 
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worship, study, and recreation. The time is ripe for such 
a movement. The Russian Jews are overburdened by their 
obligations. The young people, particularly, need intelli- 
gent, unselfish, enthusiastic leadership. Who will become 
the torch-bearer to this people, singularly gifted with re- 
ligious enthusiasm and respect for scholarship ? 
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The agencies at work for the education of the Russian 
Jew in New York are so various that their mere enumera- 
tion would extend, in all probability, over a whole page of 
this present volume. In the wider sense attaching to the 
word education at the present day there would have to be 
included in such an enumeration more than a passing ref- 

) erence to the conditions, physical, industrial, and moral, 

/ in which the lives of the Jewish immigrant and his chil- 
dren are set. The mere geography of his environment, 
when consideration is had for its effect upon overcrowd- 
ing, could not be ignored. The influence of the shop, of 
the home, and of the society about him, would have to be 
examined and estimated if one would gain a correct con- 
clusion concerning the education — in this, its wider sense 
—which the Jew is receiving in the process of his trans- 
formation from an Old-World subject into a citizen of 
the New. 

It is not, however, primarily with this wider aspect of 
the educational problem that the present paper has to do. 
In its narrower sense, education includes only those agen- 
cies that are consciously at work for the training of mind, 
body or character. In a sense narrower still, the term ed- 
ucation is sometimes confined to the first of these three — 
the training of the mind; but since the discoveries of 
Froebel and Pestalozzi of the value of the children’s 
play-hour, to say nothing of the possibilities of character- 
building through direct moral instruction, this would be 
held but an unsatisfactory definition of the province of 
human life over which education, as a science, is set in 
authority. 

Such conscious agencies for the education of the people 
| are everywhere divided into three classes :— (1) the State 
|| directed; (2) those instituted and carried on by private 
i philanthropists whether in societies or as individuals; and 
i 104 
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(3) those arising from the people themsélves. To one 
or another of these three classes may be referred every 
effort making at present for the education of the Russian 
Jew in New York. 

Of course the first of all such agencies, in the extent of 
its influence, is the public school. There are public schools 
in New York, which, on the Day of Atonement, or some 
other religious holiday, are almost emptied of their pupils. 
A reference to the subjoined tablet will give ample evi- 


SCHOOL LOCATION REGISTRATION NO. JEWS PER CENT. 
JEWS 
131 272 2nd St. 1496 1448 99 
79 42 1st St. 2197 1800 82 
13 239 E. Houston St. 951 (G. D.) 893 94 
13 239 E. Houston St. 2203 (P. D.) 2140 97 
22 Stanton and Sheriff Sts. 1267 (B. D.) 1238 98 
22 Stanton and Sheriff Sts. 2607 (P. D.) 2575 99 
174 125 Attorney St. 1925 1897 98 
20 Rivington and Eldridge Sts. 2474 (B. D.) 2411 97 
20 Rivington and Eldridge Sts. 2168 (G. D.) 2073 96 
160 Rivington and Suffolk Sts. 1482 (B. D.) 1471 99 
160 Rivington and Suffolk Sts. 1806 (P. D.) 1797 99 
4 Rivington and Ridge Sts. 2183 2178 99 
88 Rivington and Lewis Sts. 2895 2766 96 
140 116 Norfolk St. 1617 1610 99 
161 Delancey and Ludlow Sts. 1797 1784 99 
92 Broome and Ridge Sts. 1741 1705 96 
120 187 Broome St. 761 741 91 
a §{ Broome and Sheriff Sts. 992 (B. D.) 914 92 
34 U Broome and Sheriff Sts. 1940 (P. D.) 1903 98 
110 Broome and Cannon Sts. 1654 1391 84 
137 Grand and Ludlow Sts. 1565 1552 99 
75 25 Norfolk St. 756 (B. D.) 743 98 
75 25 Norfolk St. 1527 .(P. D.) 1416 93 
7 Hester and Chrystie Sts. 1744 (B. D.) 1687 97 
¥ Hester and Chrystie Sts. 1633 (G. D.) 1558 95 
42) } Hester and Orchard Sts. 13865 (P. D.) 1347 98 
425 Hester and Orchard Sts. 1320 (G. D.) 1303 99 
144 Hester and Allen Sts. 1723 1704 99 
a } Honey and Catharine Sts. 1324 (B. D.) 938 71 
1 Henry and Catharine Sts. 1498 (G. D.) 1077 72 
2 116 Henry St. 3256 3238 96 
147 289 E. Broadway 2933 2732 93 
12 371 Madison St. 2011 1748 87 
et pions and Market Sts. 1056 (G. D.) 1032 98 
£77 Monroe and Market Sts. 1502 (P. D.) 1409 94 
136 68 Monroe St. 630 620 98 
31 Monroe and Gouverneur Sts. 2144 2105 98 
112 83 Roosevelt St. 467 59 12 
64,605 61,103 


dence of this. The preponderance of Jewish pupils over 
all others in the schools situated below Houston Street on 
the Hast Side is so overwhelming as to render of compara- 


+The table was made up by the editor from a record of the registration and 
attendance of each of the schools on October ist, 1903, which was the Jewish 
Day of Atonement of that year. 
5 Of the total of 64,605 pupils in the district, 61,103, or 94.5 per cent., are 
ews. 
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tively little value questions directed to the teachers con- 
cerning the relative scholarship and aptitude of Jewish 
and non-Jewish pupils, unless these teachers have had ex- 
perience elsewhere. Nevertheless, there is much in the tes- 
timony of teachers to confirm the prevailing impression that 
. these pupils—the children, for the most part, of poor 
Mewigh immigrants from Russia — are among the bright- 
n attendance at the public schools. Certainly they 
ank high in all examinations for advancement to the sec- 
ondary institutions of learning such as the high schools 
and city college,—and this not merely, it may be be- 
jeved, because of a keener instinct of competition. 
rican boys have this instinct in an equal degree, al- 
thoudhit may be true that it is more strongly developed 
in the young Jew than in other children of foreign birth 
or parentage. In itself, and provided that it submits to 
orrection, it may be little more than the index of an alert 


\ In spite of the bad industrial conditions prevailing 
“among the Jews of the lower East Side, the parents, or if 
not the parents, the children themselves are quick to avail 
themselves of whatever privileges their new surroundings 
extend to them. Among these the privilege of most worth 
is the education offered them, and they are not slow to 
appreciate its advantages. The children begin their at- 
_tendance at the public school within a very short time after 
their arrival here, the younger ones finding their way into 
Pamrrien ponies kindergartens connected with private insti- 
tutions. Very soon, especially to the little girls, the public 
school teacher becomes a strong, in many instances the 
Strongest, influence in the lives of these children. They 
learn to look upon her as a model of good taste — first, it 
is true, chiefly in external things, such as clothes and man- 
ner of speech,— but afterwards, very often, as a pattern 
f deportment as well. Happy the teacher who can ** live 
up to’’ the ideal that has been formed of her! These 
children, most teachers report, are singularly docile,— not 
the girls only, but the boys as well. In some cases, indeed, 
this docility amounts to a defect (of which, however, 
teachers are not wont to complain),— the children seeming 
to lack those healthy instincts for mischievous play that 
are the accompaniment of happier childhood. Later, 
however, when the influence of the street (not always a 
bad one) has had time to make itself apparent, they are 
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apt to develop the high spirits that are a prerogative of 
their years. 

Of the interest and ability displayed by these children 
of the public school age, let some of their teachers speak: 

“‘ Jewish children, as a rule, are bright, attentive and 
studious.”’ 

“They are generally anxious to learn, and except. in 
English, compare favorably with other nationalities. ’’ 

““ They rank among the highest. They are far more 
earnest and ambitious [than other scholars] and many of 
them supplement their school work with outside reading.’’ 

““ As a race, their ability to comprehend instruction is 
excellent. The poorer class of Jewish children is ahead of 
the poorer class of other nationalities. They are not so 
smart (?) as the average American, but have greater emo- 
tional capacity. They are more receptive than self-active.’’ 

Other teachers have observed no marked distinction be- 
tween their pupils of Jewish birth and those belonging to 
other races. 

Concerning the scholarship developed, the teacher last 
quoted says, ‘‘ They seem to grasp ‘ beautiful ideas ’ eager- 
ly. Manual training they enjoy.’’ 

Other opinions are: 

‘“They have a special aptitude for studies that appeal 
to the imagination, while matters of fact excite less 
interest.’’ 

‘““ They excel in mathematics, English and history. They 
are deficient in drawing and shop-work.’’ 

“‘ Their scholarship is affected, I think, by their ig- 
norance of other surroundings than those to which they are 
habituated. . . . There is a decided lack of the power 
of concentration and steady application, owing, probably, 
to a very nervous temperament. The study of good Eng- 
lish poetry seems to have developed a writing in rhyme, 
in a good percentage; in the few, it is even poetry,’’— but 
the same teacher adds, in another place, “ We rarely find 
the artistic temperament except as expressing itself in 
music. ’’ 

Most teachers agree that the young Jewish children are 
exceedingly patriotic, although it is suggested that the 
patriotism must be, in some eases, of a merely imitative 
order, considering the tender age at which it is developed. 
One principal expresses the opinion that the Jewish boys 
of the East Side ‘‘ are born politicians and their chief in- 
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terest in American institutions arises from the fact that 
they furnish an area for political contests.’’ Certainly 
the East Side boy grows up in a perilous atmosphere, po- 
litically considered, and too often develops into the thing 
to which we need not believe him born. This public school 
“* patriotism,’’ of which we hear so much, is by no means 
a product deserving of unqualified praise. With no desire 
to disparage the good work of the schools in familiarizing 
the little foreigner with the more elementary of those ideas 
ie at the root of the national political institutions, it 
is doubtful whether in practice he is not very often im- 
d with a military chauvinism very far removed from 
true spirit an patriotism. We are all rather 
rone to forget that it is the coarser side of any abstract 
proposition that inevitably impresses itself upon the minds 
of boys, of whatever nationality, and that the concrete 
age that is carried away from this ‘ * patriotic ” eult is 
apt-to be the mere drum-beating and flag raising that 
akes such easy and instant appeal to instincts but little 
aNied to those of justice, fair-play, and an elevated love 
forty humanity as a whole. 

Coming back to the subject of the proficiency, as well 
as the special aptitudes, displayed by the Russian Jewish 
children in the public schools as compared with those of 

. other nationalities, it does not appear to the present 
writer that sufficient material is at hand to warrant the 
formation of a judgment having much claim to accuracy. 
As a general rule, and taking into consideration the moral 
as well as the mental qualities that go to the formation of 
good scholarship, it will probably be found that the best 

_ scholars come from the best homes. Now the Jewish peo- 
ple have long been celebrated for the beauty of their fam- 
ily life, and we should therefore expect them to furnish a 
good percentage of the best scholarship realized in the 
schools; but it cannot be disputed that the homes of too 
many of the recent refugees from Russia, Roumania, and 
other European countries, partly by reason of industrial 
conditions, in part owing to a moral break-down incident 
to the upturning of the tradition of centuries, have ceased 
to be homes at all in the true sense of the word, and it 
would be unfair to look to the children of these dwellings 
for an exemplification of the highest attainable type of 
scholarship. Often, indeed, individual scholars come sur- 
prisingly near it, especially on the intellectual side, and 
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it is no part of the writer’s purpose to suggest that as a 
elass they fall farther below it than the equally unfortu- 
nate of other nationalities. 
It seems clear that whatever the defects of the scholar- 
ship realized, they are attributable as much to the teacher 
and to the system employed as to the pupils. Considering 
the responsiveness of Jewish children to imaginative 
stimuli of one variety or another, it would seem desirable 
to emphasize to a greater degree than is done in other mat- i 
ters such as the training of the power of observation and 
the cultivation of habits of application. These receive 
admirable illustration in the system of manual training 
afforded by the work shops, but the work shops are few in 
number, and there seems at present but little disposition 
on the part of the school authorities to increase them and 
extend their efficiency. The probability is, if this were 
done, that they would form an admirable corrective to the 
too exclusively intellectual activity of the class-rooms. 
One of the great aims of all education, undoubtedly, is ; : 
to develop the true individuality of the child; and it is 
not surprising that but little attention can be devoted to 3 
this in the overcrowded class-rooms of our publie schools. maf 
But sometimes directly wrong methods are adopted, as 
when a teacher encourages in a forward or self-conscious 
child the tendencies that require stimulation in an unduly 
retiring or modest one. There seems to be a smaller 
proportion of bashfulness among Jewish children than” 
among those of other nationalities, and therefore less need 
to have resort to devices, such as public declamation and 
quotation-citing, designed to overcome this evil. I have 
often been present at such exhibitions in down-town school- 
houses where the display of vanity and of a certain self- 
conscious forwardness inconsistent with the modesty of 
childhood was painful in the extreme, and I have observed 
such a display more frequently among the little girls than 
among their little brothers. 
The story is told (by President G. Stanley Hall, I think) 
of a class of children in a Boston school, the majority of 
whom believed the real size of a cow to be the space oc- 
cupied by its picture in their spelling books. This points 
a finger at the city child’s ordinary ignorance of nature 
and country surroundings, and we should expect to find 
this ignorance intensified in the little Jewish children 
whose lives have been confined within such narrow city 
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boundaries as limit the district cramped on two sides by 
the river, and on a third side by the Bowery, that broad and 
dangerous thoroughfare which an unwrittensrule forbids 
the younger children ever to cross. The remedy for this 
is not school, but more parks and open air life, and the 
remedy is being rapidly applied, every year adding to the 
number of parks and open-air play grounds. The Jewish 
people are generous patrons of the parks, and with the 
natural intelligence of the children, it is probable that the 
defect of experience which at present hampers some de- 
partments of the school work will tend more and more to 
disappear. 

When we come to a consideration of the secondary 
schools, we are struck with the large percentage of Jewish 
scholars and their relatively high rank, particularly in ex- 
amination tests. Of course, a considerable proportion of 
these students are the children of parents who have been 
settled long in this country, and are not, therefore, to be 
identified with the class we are studying, but in the re- 
cently established boys’ high schools, the children of re- 
cent Jewish immigrants numbered about 41 per cent. when 
inquiry was made. These high schools (both for boys and 
girls) are doing an excellent work, both in filling a need 
long unsupplied in the city’s educational system, and in 
setting the pace for a higher standard than has hitherto 
prevailed in such institutions as the City College (for 
boys) and the Normal College (for girls). The high school 
teachers speak in the highest terms of the natural ability 
and persistence of their pupils of Russian Jewish origin 
and have many instanees to relate of hardships overcome 
by boy and girl scholars in their struggle for an education. 
The girls, in especial, seem anxious to make up for every 
lesson they are compelled to lose, and after the holidays 
would keep the teachers occupied until the late evening of 
every day hearing omitted recitations, had not a rule been 
adopted excusing their absences. It is not with the grade 
of scholarship attained by their pupils that eriticism (if 
criticism there is to be) need concern itself, so much as 
with the motive and spirit at work beneath their activity. 
That the motive of commercial advantage holds a very 
high place in the whole movement is the common testi- 
mony of teachers. Parents who are themselves at a disad- 
vantage as compared with their neighbors would naturally 
be quick to respond to such a motive in behalf of their 
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children, and there are many indications that a lively 
realization of this is present with the children as well. The 
instinct of success, so strong in the Jewish people, accounts 
for much prize-taking and high standing in the class-room, 
but for the formation of a finer type of scholarship there 
is necessary the cultivation of a greater degree of disin- 
terestedness. The comparative absence of such a quality 
(difficult, indeed, of development under the prevailing in- 
dustrial conditions) is what constitutes the principal flaw 
in the scholarship at present attained by the children of 
Jewish immigrants. That it will tend to disappear as a 
more comfortable material standard is realized, is easy to 
believe when we bethink ourselves of the strain of ideality, 
the endowment of imaginative power, that exists side by 
side in their souls with the instinct for material advance- 
ment. 

Two institutions, already mentioned (the City College 
and the Normal College), stand at the head of the city’s 
free educational system and in both the attendance of Jew- 
ish pupils is very large. These two institutions, together 
with the Training School for teachers, a state institution, 
supply the great majority of the new teachers who are re- 
ceived each year into the city’s public school system. What 
proportion of these new teachers are Russian Jews would 
be an interesting inquiry, were the facts accessible. That 
the teaching profession is an attractive one to the chil- 
dren of these immigrants admits of no doubt whatever. 
The only real question concerns the degree of its attrac- 
tiveness as compared with other professions, such as law 
and medicine, and this is difficult to determine, among 
other reasons, for the economic one that the pursuit of all 
special studies involves an outlay of time and money be- 
yond what is commonly expended upon obtaining the qual- 
ifications necessary for a teacher’s equipment. 

Finally, with respect to the higher learning, the great 
increase in the number of Jews in attendance upon the 
classes at Columbia and the University of New York has 
been the subject of recent remark. That this increase is 
drawn from the class of recent immigrants is, on the face 
of it, probable, and can be easily demonstrated by a refer- 
ence to the secondary schools of which these pupils are 
graduates. Nor is the number confined to those who are 
pursuing the full university course, simce many whose eco- 
nomic position compelled them to accept employment as 
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teachers or otherwise supplement their earlier training 
by attending special courses held at hours adapted to their 
convenience. a 

Coming now to the private) agencies at work in New 
York for the education and spiritual advancement of the 
Russian Jews, we find a great number, of which it will only 
be possible, within our present limits, to go into particu- 
lars concerning a few. Some of these institutions are sup- 
ported and managed by American Jews for the benefit of 
their co-religionists from Russia and other parts of Hast- 
ern Europe; others are conducted entirely by non-Jews on 
a completely non-sectarian basis, and the people sought 
to be benefited avail themselves, without distinction, of 
both. This readiness to embrace the opportunities offered, 
combined with the keen intellectual curiosity of the race, 
has rendered this people, in the opinion of many, the most 
promising of all in the field of social experiment. 
e_largest single work of the character now under dis- 
Ssion is “carried. ‘on in New York-by the Educational Al- 
iance,— a union, originally, of three societies, Jewish in 
ir membership, established to bring culture within the 
of the more destitute of the race. The consistent 
of this institution, since its foundation, has-been the 
ericanization of the foreign Jew, and the first steps in 
this process (the English classes for immigrants) have fol- 
lowed closely upon the earlier Baron de Hirsch classes, 
long housed in the building of the Alliance. In these 
classes it happens not seldom that children are found on 
the very day of their landing in America. They are regu- 
larly prepared, both as regards language and scholarship, 
to enter the class at the public school appropriate to 
their age. During the season of the year when the public 
evening schools are closed, evening classes for immigrants 
are opened by the ‘Alliance, 80 that no time may be lost in 
the acquisition of the first requisite of intelligent ‘citizen- 
hip. 
“But besides these elementary classes designed to meet 
the needs of the immigrants and their young children, 
there are classes for nearly every grade of culture, the 
subject-list including languages, literature, history, civics, 
mathematics, natural science, music, cookery, book-keeping, 
drawing, millinery, typewriting, philosophy, gymnastics, 

d religion. At first the most successful of these classes 
were those that addressed themselves to a practical result 
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— the enabling of pupils to pass the state, or regents’ ex- 
aminations in specified subjects. A change, greatly to be 
commended, has recently been introduced, to favor the 
classes designed to stimulate general culture, with the 
result that ‘‘ cramming ’’ for an examination is now dis- 
couraged. As a result, principally, of the influence of the 
late Prof. Thomas Davidson and Mr. Edward King, a 
group of earnest students of the higher laws of history 
and social science has been formed, and some of these are 
beginning to take an active part in the conduct of the out- 
lying portions of the institution’s work. ‘There is some 
reason to suppose that too great leniency was observed at 
first in the matter of permitting students to select at ran- 
dom the classes they preferred to attend, the evil showing 
itself in a constant shifting interest from one subject to 
another, as one or another enthusiasm predominated in an 
unripe brain. Greater systemization and a limitation 
upon the number of classes permitted to be attended by a 
single pupil have assisted in reducing this tendency. The 
building of the Alliance includes an assembly-hall, a 
library and a gymnasium in addition to its class, club and 
play-rooms, and lectures (for the most part under the 
auspices of the Board of Education), entertainments, ex- 
hibitions, and concerts follow one another in quick suc- 
cession through the winter and spring months. In partic- 
ular, the concert feature has been carefully developed, the 
resources of the neighborhood being drawn upon to form 
a promising chorus and orchestra. Picture exhibitions 
have also been held, and one was held in which the work 
of East Side artists alone was illustrated. On Sunday 
afternoons children’s entertainments have been held, 
while legal holidays and Jewish festivals are always hon- 
ored with appropriate observances. A comparatively recent 
departure has been to open the building on Friday even- 
ings for social purposes only. 
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The children that begin in the kindergarten and grow 
up through a whole series of clubs, coming to the house of 
the settlement for most of the amusement and some little 
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of the discipline of their most impressionable years, have 
a chance to acquire something that shall exert a profound 
influence upon their future lives. The danger is lest they 
come to regard themselves as a society apart, by reason 
of an external superiority of manners and taste, or, escap- 
ing that, lest they mistake the refinement of settlement 
life for the end in itself and content themselves with an 
effort to realize that, careless of the more pressing con- 
siderations that occupy their less privileged neighbors. 
But though such dangers exist, the young men and women 
are numerous who owe to the settlement an enlarged pur- 
pose and a more satisfying outlook upon the world than 
they would have been likely to obtain, at least so early in 
their lives, without its instrumentality. Except among the 
clubs of the youngest there is little direct instruction in 
any settlement with which I happen to be acquainted,— 
and this not because it was undesired, but because classes 
did not seem to flourish in the atmosphere of sociability 
and light-hearted amusement that usually prevailed there. 
But all the more, on this account, is the influence per- 
meative, that it does not seem to come in the way made 
familiar, and therefore disliked, of the instruction in 
school, but rather to be distilled through the medium of 
games, conversation, ete., until it is unconsciously ab- 
sorbed. Therefore I think that the little immigrant chil- 
dren of the East Side who have drifted into the settle- 
ments (only a very small proportion of the whole) have 
come out of them again much modified in character, pur- 
poses, opinions — in nearly every way. 

The value of a technical training for boys, fittmg them 
to practice the mechanical trades, has been recognized by 
Jewish philanthropists as having a special application to 
their race, by reason of some inherited deficiencies in this 
regard; and in illustration of their belief two admirable 
institutions —the Hebrew Technical Institute and the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade School have come into existence in 
.New York. The first of these, the Technical Institute, 
does not teach boys a trade, but takes them at an early 
age (twelve and_a half years) and instructs them in such 
studies as will be most likely to fit them for success in me- 
chanical pursuits. For the first two years this instruction 
is quite general in character, but during the last year they 
are permitted to specialize their studies in the direction of 
the particular taste they may have acquired, without 
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actually studying a trade. The studies necessary to the 
development of a general intelligence — English, mathe- 
maties and history — are maintained throughout the three- 
year course, and along with them goes a graduated instruc- 
tion in wood-work, free hand and mechanical drawing, 
metal work, and applied science. The tuition, tools, and 
text-books are all furnished free, together with shower 
baths, bathing forming part of the exercises, and the only 
charge made in connection with the institution is that of 
one cent a day, or five cents a week, for the warm lunch 
provided in the school refectory. The present number of 
pupils is 249, and the school has 476 living graduates, of 
whom 72 per cent. are following mechanical work. 

At the Baron de Hirsch Trade School the instruction 
is also free, but the applicant for admission, who must be 
sixteen years old, must show that he has some means of 
support while learning the trade. The aim of the school 


is to afford a working knowledge of one of the following . 


trades: Plumbing and gas-fitting, carpentry, house paint- 
ing, sign-painting, machinist and electrician. The time 
taken to acquire this knowledge is five and one-half 
months, the first portion of the course being devoted to a 
teaching of the principles of the trade and the latter part 
to their practical application. A preference is given, in 
the matter of admission, to Jewish boys born in Russia 
and Roumania, and statistics taken from seven successive 
classes show that these boys form about 48.3 per cent. of 
the whole number of graduates, the other pupils of foreign 
birth numbering 19.2 per cent., while 32.5 per cent. are 
Jewish boys born in the United States. Over 77 per cent. 
of the graduates of the previous five years were reported 
in 1899 to be still working at the trades learned in the 
school. 

Closely adjoining the boys’ trade school is the Training 
School for Girls, instituted by Baroness de Hirsch. This 


contains 35 training girls, who live there all the time: 


and receive instruction in millinery, cooking, washing, 
machine-operating, hand-sewing, and dress-making, be- 
sides sheltering some 65 more working girls, who pay three 
dollars a week for their board. Provision is made for 30 
free scholars. The institution is non-sectarian, Baroness 
de Hirsch having prescribed as a condition to this gift that 
ten per cent. of the inmates should be Gentiles. 

The trade education for girls is looked out for by the 
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Hebrew Technical School for Girls, which has a commer- 
cial department, containing, according to the last report, 
108 pupils, and one of manual training, containing 45 
pupils. The girls attending this school are about fifteen 
years old, and are all graduates of the public schools. The 
aim of the commercial department is to turn out good as- 
sistant book-keepers and stenographers; and the graduates 
readily secure positions. The graduates of the manual 
training department are also making profitable use of 
their knowledge. The school is quite strict in its require- 
ments both at entrance and graduation, no girl being re- 
ceived who cannot pass a good examination in English, 
and diplomas being refused to those whose proficiency in 
the subjects taught has not come up to the standard. The 
school has grown very rapidly, and looks forward to a 
career of growing usefulness. 

The passage over wis of the character of 
those just described_to efforts at educational improvement 


having their/origin in the peoplé themselves may well come 
through the People’s Singing Classes, an_institution hav- 
ing some of the better elements of both, but more of the lat- 
ter than the former. "The impulse for the formation of 
this great union of working-people for the study of song 
came, indeed, not from the people, but from its present 
director, Mr. Frank Damrosch; and he and his assistants 
supply the necessary instruction without pecuniary com- 
pensation, but this not from the motive of charity, so much 
as out of a disinterested love of the musical art and a de- 
sire for its dissemination among the people. The people, 
on their side, pay the entire expenses of the movement, 
which has never received a contribution from anyone out- 
side of it, and undertake besides its entire management, 
electing its officers and committees, who gratuitously give 
in its service the time snatched from their working-hours. 
It may, therefore, be best described as a great co-partner- 
ship for the furtherance of a given end—the extension 
of the love and culture of music among the working- 
people; a co-partnership to which each contributes what is 
his to give, and in which none feels himself the recipient 
of charity. Music is still the art to which the mass of man- 
kind is most strongly inclined, and when compared with 
the plastic arts — painting, sculpture and architecture — 
its appeal appears to be relatively stronger in the Jewish 
race than among other peoples. Certainly, some of the 
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most earnest and enthusiastic workers in the musical cause 
since the inception of the People’s Singing Classes have 
come from the Russian Jewish population of the lower 
East Side. 

Among what may be called the native forces at work 
for the education of the Russian Jew a high place must 
be assigned to the socialist propaganda. The mind of 
many a young man, depressed by the soul-deadening con- 
ditions of a sweat-shop existence, would never have awak- 
ened to the higher life of the intellect in response to any 
stimulus less immediate and personal than that extended 
by the socialist theories of society. Clubs and classes in- 
numerable for the study of economics and history, science 
and literature, have grown up in the work of the socialist 
movement, and if the knowledge acquired was often one- 
sided, because studied in the shadow of a theory to which 
all the facts must be made to conform, still the ideal of a 
regenerated society was present to inspire other faculties 
than the intellect. Unfortunately for their cause, many 
of the older socialists adopted methods of propaganda 
modeled more upon German than American patterns, and 
this forfeited the sympathy of a young element that grew 

i ouch wi erican ideas. 
Anyone who knows the East Side knows 
with clubs almost as much as it swarms with sweat-shops 
and peddlers’ carts. f them owe their origin to the 
; @ settlement, or t0 the stray philanthro- 
J who affords them ‘‘a local habitation and a name,”’ 
but a vast host of them are of spontaneous generation, and 
stitute an expression of needs that are not the less gen- 
ine because sometimes unconscious. Boys’ and girls’ 
‘elubs are so numerous that lately the school authorities 


number of school-buildings in the evening to serve as 
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of the city being as yet comparatively sma he boys’ 
all induleein-debates and have a “‘ literary 
programme, one of the elected officers being usually an 
‘< editor,’’ who conducts a manuscript journal in which 
original matter may appear together with quotations from 
well-known writers, the whole being liberally seasoned 
with ‘‘ jokes.’’? Much oratory and some juvenile eloquence 
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developed in the debates, and the effect of this upon the 
right boys of the race is generally bad, since it is apt to 
fart them upon eareers of law and politics which, under 
prevailing conditions, tend rapidly to corrupt the truthful 
amd scrupulous instincts of youth. Circles for quiet 
y are more rare, but these do exist, and excellent work 
of, a i omplished by Col. 

Karine’s Street-Cleani igade, has been done by boys’ 
chav ei ee ts of a leader from 
without. The little girls’ clubs, while far more restricted 
in their interests than the boys’, are subject to fewer 
temptations and under the influence of reading and quiet 
work, have been productive of much good to their mem- 
bers. At a later age, these clubs, both youths’ and maid- 
ens’ divide sharply into two classes, one of which is in- 
spired by an ideal of some abstract subject or of one con- 
nected with their particular trade or employment, the 
other by an ideal of pleasure with which is sometimes con- 
nected a charitable purpose. In clubs of the first class 
earnest work is often accomplished, though there is apt 
to come a time in the life of every such club when the per- 
sonal interests of its members, love and the starting of in- 
dividual careers, come to interrupt the course of its activ- 
ity. Among the older people, no elubs or associations for 
mutual improvement other than of a material order, as 
exemplified in the lodges and benevolent societies, exist. A 
league of young men’s clubs under the title of ‘‘ Federa- 
tion of East Side Clubs’’ has recently been formed for dis- 
cussion and action upon matters of common interest affect- 
ing the welfare of the neighborhood, and much good is to be 
anticipated from the existence of such a body. 

In the foregoing review of the educational influences at 
work among the Russian Jews of New York, nothing has 
been said of the libraries — Astor, Columbia, New York 
Free Circulating, and others—to which they have resort’ 
in so great numbers. If the place to speak of libraries is 
not wholly that assigned to influences of self-help, it comes 
pretty close to being so. The library, indeed, is provided 
by others, but nothing can make it of service to the people 
if they do not themselves manifest the disposition to use 
it. This disposition is certainly present in a large pro- 
portion of the recent Jewish immigrants, even among 
many who are seriously hampered in the struggle for learn- 
ing by the economic conditions of their lives. It is this 
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disposition, developed into an attitude habitual to them in 
the face of every opportunity with which they are brought 
into contact, joined to their natural ability, that will vin- 
dictate the claim of the Russian Jewish people to a high 
place among the intellectually-disposed nations of the 
earth. 
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(B) PHILADELPHIA 


The observer of conditions in the lower section of the 
city is surprised by the remarkable intellectual interest of 
the Russian Jew. Accustomed to associate a low intel- 
lectual plane with a low economic plane, and to expect a 
lack of learning where there is a lack of the order and 
grace of the well-clad and the outwardly polished, he is 
surprised that amid the so-called ‘‘ slum’’ population 
there should be a people who have a high standard of 
ability, an intense desire to acquire knowledge, and great 
strength of purpose in carrying it out. To class this peo- 
ple as to educational ideals with the mass of low class 
American residents, the foreign immigrants, and the ne- 
groes among whom they live, is to misunderstand their 
history and their aspirations. 

It is the purpose of this study to examine the attitude 
of Russian Jews toward education as it is indicated in the 
institutions here, and to ascertain the effect which these 
institutions are having on their individual and social de- 
velopment. 

Probably no single agency has a more far-reaching edu- 
cational influence, especially in molding ideas in accord- 
ance with the standards of our country and our time, than 
the public school. It gives to the son of the immigrant 
the same advantages as to the son of the native born, and 
in many instances the transformation to similarity with 
the latter is swift and complete. 

One of the most striking features which the free educa- 
tional development of the country has helped to bring 
about is the difference in habit of mind between parent 
and child. The parents are usually too old, too set, and 
too depressed by economic conditions to acquire the Eng- 
lish language and to adapt themselves to the ways of the 
English-speaking people. But they give their children 
the opportunity; and these seize it with great eagerness 
and determination. 

The teachers of the schools in the lower section of the 
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city, are, as a rule, so far as I have been able to gather, 
pleased, on the whole, with the Jewish pupils. They are 
impressed with their keenness and alertness, and regard 
them as better material than other pupils of foreign 
parentage or birth. The Jewish pupils come to school 
with the disadvantage of hearing a foreign tongue spoken 
in their homes. This disadvantage once overcome, they 
are abreast of the best American-born pupils. 

I visited a vacation school class in the southern section 
where the pupils were as neat, clean, and bright as could 
any where be found. There was no appearance of ‘‘ slum- 
miness ’’ such as the up-town resident would look for. The 
principal of the school explained that as the vacation 


. school was regarded as privileged, there being not room 


enough for all who applied, the parents took particular 
pains to have their children present a tidy appearance. 
The principal, for my benefit, asked all who were Jews to 
raise their hands. Up went the hands of nearly the whole 
class of youngsters, a showing which alike surprised the 
principal, the teacher, and me. In the other classes of the 
vacation school the attendance of Jewish pupils was also 
large and their general appearance attractive. 

Some of the teachers of the public schools take a strong 
personal interest in the pupils. Where the parents seem 
short-sighted they endeavor to influence them, so that the 
children shall be kept at school with regularity and shall 
not be taken from school till they have completed the 
several grades. Where they observe special proficiency 
they try to have it developed. An instance of this is the 
sending of pupils to the Industrial Art School. They see 
much latent ability, which owing to the rush and push 
of our hurried life cannot be developed; and its possessors 
are doomed to eke out a humdrum existence. 

In one of the poorest localities a principal informed me 
that the instances were rare in which the pupils of her 
school proceeded to the higher schools. Economic pres- 
sure apparently compelled the parents to take their chil- 
dren from the schools as they reached the higher grades. 

With the betterment of economic conditions among the 
Russian Jewish people, there has been a steady growth 
of attendance in the upper grades, the higher schools, and 
the professional institutions. Our high schools and col- 
leges are enrolling a remarkably large number of Rus- 
sian Jewish pupils, who show a high standard of scholar- 
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ship, of which a noteworthy indication in the past few 
years has been the securing of prizes and honors. 

The following compilation made up of data furnished 
by the principals of the respective schools shows the total 
number of pupils and the proportion that are Jews, in the 
section bounded by Locust Street on the north, Moore 
Street on the south, the Delaware River on the east, and 
Nineteenth Street on the west,—a district comprising the 

greater portion of the Russian Jewish community of the. 

- city. 

fe * he result shows that of a total of 21,485 pupils in the 
, publie schools of the described area, measuring about two 
‘ square miles, 11,683, or 54.4 per cent., are Jews.* 


PER 


NO. CENT. 
SCHOOL LOCATION TOTAL JEWS JEWS 
y Locust Street 12th and Locust Sts. 175 88 22 
J Horace Binney Spruce below 6th St. 935 700 75 
Horace Binney Kindergarten Spruce below 6th St. 84 26 76 
:J. S. Ramsey Pine and Marvin Sts. 408 Cee 8 
;}U. S. Grant 17th and Pine Sts. 307 24 8 
" Alice Lippincott 19th below Pine St. 500 90 18 
“ George M. Wharton 8rd below Pine St. 1345 1210 90 
George M. Wharton Kinder- 
* garten 307 Lombard St. 68 66 97 
James Forten 6th above Lombard St. 6383 576 91 
James Forten Kindergarten 502 S. Front St. 38 30 79 
, Ralston (Boys) American and Bainbridge Sts. 197 171 87 
: Ralston (Girls) American and Bainbridge Sts. 220 198 90 
~ Kindergarten 208 Bainbridge St. 69 65 94 
Kindergarten f 705 S. 112th St. 31 18 58 
Wm. M. Meredith 5th and Fitzwater Sts. 1011 950 95 
~James Campbell 8th and Fitzwater Sts. 1560 782 50 
Fagen 12th and Fitzwater Sts. 585 285 49 
Mt. Vernon Catharine above 3rd St. 1200 1070 89 
. Beck Catharine above 6th St. 301 181 60 
: Beck Kindergartens Catharine above 6th St. 63 30 48 
Florence Catharine below 8th St. 650 325 50 
‘ Lyons Catharine above 10th St. 840 350 42 
- Lyons Kindergarten Catharine above 10th St. 41 1-3 
Fletcher Christian above Front St. 958 755 79 
Kindergarten | 924 S. 9th St. 7 CU ar coeees 2 
Geo. W. Nebinger 6th and Carpenter Sts. 1158 671 58 
Washington Carpenter above 9th St. 1838 380 2 
Watson Kindergarten League below 2nd St. 67 54 81 
Wharton 5th St. below Wash’ton Av. 1885 1411 74 
John Stockdale 13th St. below Wash’ton Av. 258 17 6 
John Stockdale Kindergarten 13th and Alter Sts. 30 3 10 
Weccacoe 2nd_and Reed Sts. 603 145 24 
Henry Clay Howard above Reed St. 356 122 34 
Henry Clay Kindergarten S. Howard above Reed St. 70 33 47 
John P. Baugh Dickinson above 6th St. 797 329 41 
Cc. S. Close 7th and Dickinson Sts. 940 460 49 
Tasker 9th and Tasker Sts. 607 200 33 
Morris Morris below 2nd St. 526 44 8 
Francis Read llth and Moore Sts. 561 179 32 


21,485 11,683 


1In 1899, of the total number of pupils, 17,000 in round figures, in practi- 
cally the same territory, about 7,500, or 45 per cent. were Jews. 
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One principal, in whose school nearly one half of the 
| pupils were Jews, said: ‘‘ A close study for years with 
these children enables me to make the statements from 
actual knowledge. Of all foreign children, the Jews are 
to be preferred as citizens of the future.’’ The response 
to the specific queries was as follows on the part of this 
principal; the questions being those put in each case where 
inquiry was made: 

Q. “‘ How do the Jewish pupils compare in scholarship 
with those of other nationalities? ”’ 

A. “* Very much above all others in behavior, in apti- 
tude, and general deportment and scholarship.”’ j 
i Q. ‘‘ Their interest in American institutions? ad ;! 

A. ‘* Great interest in anything patriotic.’’ 

Q. “ Encouragement of parents toward education? ”’ 5 

A. ‘“‘ Most liberally encouraged and urged to become 
proficient.’’ 

Another, in whose school a large majority of the pupils “ 
were Jews, wrote: ‘‘ Only for the difficulty in learning f 
English they would compare very favorably with Ameri- 
| ean children.”’ 

A report from a school in which nine-tenths were Jews 
stated: ‘‘ The parents attend our school exhibits in large 
numbers.”’ 

In reference to a school in which half were Jews the 
statement was made that, ‘‘ They manifest a lively inter- 
est in American history and institutions; that the encour- 
agement of education by parents is ‘ active ? and that they 
are, with remarkably few exceptions, appreciative of ef- 
fort on the part of the teacher.”’ 

The head of a school in which nearly all were Jews 
wrote: ‘As a rule brighter and more studious than 
other nationalities. This is particularly noticeable when 
we compare them with the Italians.’’ 

The comment of a principal, three-fourths of whose pu- 

q pils were Jews, was: ‘‘ As a rule, the Jewish children 

¥ are quick at figures. They are attentive to school work. 

So many, even of American birth, hear a foreign tongue 

spoken that the teaching of language is difficult.’’ 

A kindergartner of whose pupils all but three were Jews 
wrote: ‘I have always considered them very bright and 
apt. They soon overcome the difficulty of the unknown 
tongue and make themselves understood.”’ 

The replies were almost unanimous in agreeing that the 
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parents encourage education. From the teachers’ stand- 
point, this means that they take an interest in the school 
record, attendance, and conduct of their children. 

One of the matters of complaint is the failure of many 
parents to enforce the attendance of children on the days 
preceding holidays and the Sabbath. Evidently they are 
required at home to help ‘‘ clean up ’’ previous to these 
special days, and both parents and children do not seem 
to realize the importance of conforming to the school rou- 
tine when it comes into conflict with some of the set habits 
of the home. It is suggested that parents’ meetings with 
the teachers would remedy this as well as some other mat- 
ters connected with school discipline. But the fact that 
many of the parents do not understand English and most 
of the teachers know only that language, is an effectual bar 
to the success of such meetings. 

The following observation of a principal should be con- 
sidered: ‘‘ They (the parents) encourage the boys, but 
less interest is shown in the girls. The latter leave at an 
earlier age.’’ This is quite true and in accordance with 
ancient orthodox custom. It does not apply to Jews who 
have adopted the modern occidental point of view. 

The children show a decided interest in American in- 
stitutions so far as the teachers have been able to observe. 
They learn the patriotic songs and study the history and 
constitution of the country with the same earnestness as 
other pupils, and have a general desire to adapt themselves 
to the prevalent customs and habits. The rapidity of 
adaptation is in accordance with the cosmopolitanism of 
the Jew. 

The results, on the whole, seem to indicate that the 
Jewish pupils excel the other pupils with whom they are 
associated in the lower section of the city, namely, the 
negroes and those of foreign extraction, chiefly Italians, 
and that they are fully on an intellectual plane with 
those of American extraction; that the parents encourage 
education; and the children show an active interest in the 
country, and consequently possess the initial elements for 
becoming intelligent, law-abiding citizens. 

In one school, where the children outside of the Jewish, 
were largely of American parentage, the Jewish pupils 
showed fully as high a standard of scholarship as the lat- 
ter. This was brought out by an examination of the aver- 
ages of boys in the higher grades. 
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The James Forten Elementary Manual Training School, 
on Sixth Street above Lombard, was at one time largely at- 
tended by negroes. Now over ninety per cent. of the 
pupils are Jews.1 There is a large negro population in 
the neighborhood of this school, which does not patronize 
it, whereas the Jewish population has taken strong ad- 
vantage of it. In fact, measured by the test of their 
neighborhoods, the attendance of Jewish pupils at schools 
is exceptionally large. 

There is a large attendance of Jewish pupils in several 
of the night schools down-town. At the William M. 
Meredith, Fifth Street above Fitzwater, fully ninety per 
cent. of the average attendance is of Jews. In the Mount 
Vernon, Catharine Street above Third, the percentage is 
equally large. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the efficiency of the 
public night schools, in this connection, though a careful 
investigation would, I feel confident, reveal much to ecriti- 
cise. It is certain, however, that the needs and demands 
of the foreign speaking populations are not adequately 
considered, when the fact is pointed out that these schools 
are open but from October to February, three evenings 
of two hours each to the week, with adjournment during 
the Christmas holidays. The foreign populations, cer- 
tainly the Jewish, are eager to learn, and the educational 
authority is acting against their best interests as citizens, 
in not giving them a more adequate system of education 
in the same spirit as that which is accorded the pupils in 
the day schools. It is because the requirements of the 
populations are not sufficiently considered in public night 
school instruction that supplemental teaching in other in- 
stitutions is made necessary. In the district there are a 
number of public kindergartens having an attendance of 
Jewish children varying from two to ninety-seven per cent. 
of the total number of pupils. In addition there are a few 
private kindergartens to be considered, among which may 
be mentioned those of the Young Women’s Union, the 

1“ The nationality of the pupils has changed in the last two years in a re- 
markable degree — instead of a majority of negroes, there is now a preponder- 
ance of Russian Jews, who must be taught English before they can enter the 
regular graded classes. And this adds to the requirements in the teachers. 
Even in the class now under the care of the school, the well known character- 
istic of the Jews, that of a carefully guarded family life, is evident, so that the 
school has much better support from parents than heretofore, and considerable 
appreciation of the benefits the children receive.” Report of the President of 


the Board of Education (Samuel B. Huey) for the year ending December 
31st, 1898. 
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Home of Delight, and the College Settlement (433 Chris- 
tian Street), in which nearly all the pupils are Jewish. In 
some respects, the kindergarten is more valuable to the 
child of foreign origin than to one whose parents are na- 
tive, for correct language, in accent and tone, can be 
taught, so that it will not have the disadvantage of some 
of the older children, whose English is spoilt at home in a 
way that is sometimes difficult to correct when they come 
to school. 

It has been shown that Russian Jews attend the James 
Forten Elementary-Manual Training School in large num- 
bers. Manual training is regarded as especially valuable 
for children who live in the densely populated districts 
and are thus thrown upon the streets. And it is of par- 
ticular worth for the Jewish people. The teacher of the 
Sloyd work in this school informed me that the Jewish 
pupils show full average proficiency, and he has not the 
failures in drawing to report which were reported in the 
regular schools. The mind and the hand work in har- 
mony, and the result is not only good finished products, 
but the formation of a finer finished product in the pupil 
himself. 

Among the Jewish institutions performing an important 
work in the educational development of the immigrant 
population is the Hebrew Education Society. In its 
building, Touro Hall, at Tenth and Carpenter Streets, 


there is a night school for English branches, in which } 
hundreds are being taught our language. Such a school . 
as this is especially valuable to the newly arriving for- 


eigners, who, with their utter lack of knowledge of the 
language, would be helpless in most publie night schools. 


Industrial education is pursued in the form of dressmaking, ' 


millinery, garment cutting, cigar making, and stenog- 


raphy. The reading room, the library, and the audi-. 
torium for lectures and entertainments are valuable ad-. 


juncts in the work of this institution. The auditorium,‘ 


rors 


- which has a seating capacity for fully six hundred per-* 


sons, is used by other organizations, without cost to them, - 


for literary and social events. Free religious exercises on 


New Year’s Day and the Day of Atonement are held here 
under the auspices of the society. 
Also located in this building is the Manual Training 


1See Speirs, The James Forten School, an experiment in social regeneration 
through elementary manual training. Civie Club, Philadelphia, 1901. 
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School conducted by the B’nai B’rith fraternity. Boys 
from eleven to sixteen years of age attend. The hours are 
arranged so that they will not conflict with those of the 
public schools. Some boys who have attended its classes 
are assisting in mechanical trades. The work of this 
school, though small, is important in helping, if ever so 
little, to turn the trend of development in the direction 
of manual trades and diversity of occupation. 

One of the large schools of the Hebrew Sunday School 
Society holds its sessions at Touro Hall, the others in the 
lower section of the city being located in rented halls at 
Eighth and South and Fourth and South Streets. The 
largest attendance in the three schools is about twenty-five 
hundred altogether. The pupils are taught chiefly Bible 
history. 

The Young Women’s Union, at 428 Bainbridge Street, 
is an important centre of influence. It is developing in 
its personal work. Formerly devoting itself to the day 
nursery and shelter for young children and to classes con- 
ducted along institutional lines, it has been adding the club 
feature. The young people are formed into small groups, 
usually with a leader, whose personal contact with the club 
is valuable in molding the conduct and adapting the point 
of view of the individuals. Then, too, the Juvenile Aid 
Association, which takes charge of all matters pertaining 
to the delinquent young people within the age of those 
subject to the juvenile court law, has become a most val- 
uable feature of the Union’s work. The probation officer 
who is given charge of all boys and girls brought up in 
the juvenile court is an appointee of this association. A 
part of the work of the association which promises good 
results is the placing out of young delinquents. To recur 
to the activities of the Union in its building, besides the 
clubs and the classes, the gymnasium and the library are 
adjuncts of its work. 

The Home of Delight, at 426 Pine Street, embraces a 
kindergarten, a library and reading room, game rooms, 
savings bank, classes and clubs. The class work includes 
sewing, embroidery, drawing and general elementary sub- 
jects. The Home serves as a centre of social activity for 
the people in the northern portion of our southern district. 
The matron lives in the house with her family. 

Among the influences particularly for the young people 
none has been more important in my judgment than the 
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Philadelphia College Settlement, at 433 Christian Street. 
The beneficiaries are chiefly Jews. I have had occasion 
earefully to study and observe the work for seven years 
and I ean testify to the valuable results which are accom- 
plished — not results, it is true, that can in any adequate 
degree be put down in tabulated statistical form, but 
which count for much in the uplifting of the individuals 
and the upbuilding of their characters. Not only is the 
personal contact of the residents and their associates with 
those who come to the settlement promotive of refinement 
and culture, but the educational value of the class and 
club work is of decided benefit, especially in broadening 
the point of view. The games and dances, the concerts 
and theatricals, the English instruction and discussions are 
effective means for promoting the finer development of the 
young people in the hands of the Settlement workers who 
endeavor to bring into their house an atmosphere of cheer 
and good breeding. The head worker of the Settlement, 
Miss Anna F. Davies, has prepared for me the following 
appreciation: “ My experience in the Philadelphia Col- 
lege Settlement has led me to believe that the Russian 
Jewish population furnishes the element of our congested 
districts which is most responsive to educational effort. 
This seems true of the wider education of a social type, 
the value of which the Settlement especially emphasizes, 
no less than of instruction pure and simple. Feeling and 
taste are sensitive, and where there is acquaintance with 
good standards, will usually and instinctively choose wise- 
ly. It is safe to assume that the Jewish applicant for club 
or class may be appealed to on the mental side; that he 
has a brain and will enjoy exercising it. To the teacher 
or club leader who has the tact to smooth away the ob- 
stacles of a slightly known language the returns in interest 
and appreciation are large and immediate. Students who 
cannot be trusted with the spelling of English monosylla- 
bles and whose composition is unintelligible except to a 
kindly intuition, have read Emerson and Shakespeare, 
under guidance, with keen interest. One such said on one 
oceasion, ‘ That is grand, but if I’d try to read it at 
home I couldn’t make out at all.’ In the familiar phrase 
the Russian Jew needs only ‘ half a chance.’ That given 
he will do the rest. He does need greatly wider eco- 
nomic opportunities and the intercourse with the more 
privileged which will form, unconsciously to himself, a 
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finer type of social standards than his Russian past has 
developed.’’ 

Among the Russian Jewish people themselves the Hebrew 
Literature Society has developed. It has a house of its 
own at 310 Catharine Street. At its meetings discussions 
on religious, scientific, political, and social subjects are held. 
The lectures, usually on Sunday afternoons, are given by 
well qualified men from the universities and colleges, and 
the large audience which is attracted is thus afforded well 
digested information. There are also on other occasions 
addresses and discussions in Yiddish on Friday evenings. 
In addition to participation in debate, members may avail 
themselves of the library, which contains volumes in Eng- 
lish, Hebrew, Yiddish, Russian and German. In the dis- 
cussions the language employed is sometimes English, some- 
times Yiddish. The society promotes the social life by 
entertainments and dances. A gymnasium is contemplated 
and with it there is likely to be developed physical train- 
ing, both for the older and the younger generation. 

The Educational Alliance, located at 516 Spruce Street, 
is so called because it is the result of an amalgamation of 
the Educational League and the Hebrew Students’ League. 
Its chief work, which was organized by the former in 1903, 
is free instruction to the immigrant in English, elementary 
and advanced arithmetic, algebra, history, and literature. 
The instruction is given four evenings each week, and the 
enrollment is over 200, with a nightly attendance of about 
100. This season (1904-05) a paid superintendent has been 
engaged. The main result of the direct co-operation of the 
Students’ League has been the availability of its members 
as teachers, the Students’ League having given up its own 
class work. It, however, retains its identity for social pur- 
poses and for the founding of a scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Its members are college students 
and graduates and higher school men. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Union is the outgrowth of a 
number of small literary societies. It is the most rep- 
resentative of the young people’s societies whose members 
are imbued with American social and educational ideas. 
The character of its work can best be judged by reference 
to its debates, mock trials, lectures, amateur dramatic per- 
formances, entertainments, receptions and dances. Its 
Women’s Auxiliary, which holds separate meetings, helps 
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in the social work of the organization. Its rooms are at 
229 Pine Street. 

Literary societies come and go among the younger peo- 
ple. The names change, but many of the members are the 
same in a list of societies that may be made up at any time. 
These organizations are a valuable feature in the self-edu- 
cational efforts of the young people, and though they tend 
at times too much to mere dialectics, this is by no means a 
serious result compared with the good accomplished. 

We have, then, some large societies, besides a number 
of smaller ones, promoting the intellectual life among the 
Russian Jewish people themselves, as distinguished from 
the public schools, the settlements, and the educational so- 
cieties organized more or less from without. 

It would be valuable to have one of the branches of the 
public library in this district. There may not be a neigh- 
borhood spirit that understands how to call for it, but there 
is no question in my mind that once established the library 
would be most largely patronized. 

In connection with the subject under discussion it should 
be noted that a number of young people take advantage 
of the low tuition fees of the Drexel Institute and Temple 
College and are thus materially helped in their efforts to 
improve their education. 

No reference has been made here to the religious educa- 
tion of the young people because that has been amply 
treated in the chapter on the subject of religion. 

This review of the educational influences surrounding 
the Russian Jews of Philadelphia should be convincing 
evidence of the intellectual desire of the community and 
the intellectual stimulus which it is receiving —a desire 
and a stimulus which make for high class citizenship. 


(C) CHICAGO 


Endeavoring to deal more directly with the educational 
work actually done for the Russian Jewish people by the 
public schools, the various settlements and private insti- 
tutions, in and about the Ghetto, we shall, at the same time 
try to make some analysis of this work as affected by Amer- 
ican Jewish conditions. 

There are eight public schools which minister chiefly to 
the educational wants of the Jewish young people. Five 
of these are situated in the very heart of the Jewish dis- 
trict, with a proportion of Jewish children as high as 93 
per cent. The other three fairly mark the northern, west- 
ern and southern limits of the West Side, and have a pro- 
portion as low as 20 per cent. The names of these schools, 
together with the total number of pupils and proportion 
of Jews are, according to statements received from the 
principals, as follows: 


SCHOOL TOTAL JEWISH PUPILS PER CENT. 
Washburne ........... 1575 1465 93 
i UCTS CTR GS aseeeneaiees 1525 1400 92 
EM Gas ats ee caaseaaas  hye 1225 1078 88 
OSLER ras airarccas kes 2075 1640 80 
9 ROOMTI ON ois sec ADS etc 1200 786 65 
Medill (elementary)... 837 835 40 
Dore anes Sec teeto ce 2 1093 328 30 
A\ Polk soaks Sone esaeiees 1250 250 20 
> Jewish Training School 650 647 991%, 
[ Dota eo ioe as 11430 7929 68.9 


Thus we find that in a total of 11,430 pupils, 7,929, or 
68.9 per cent., are Jewish. 

It must be remembered that it is not the fortune of every 
, one of these eight thousand children to go uninterruptedly 
‘ through all eight grades provided for by the public schools. 
, Prof. Bamberger, of the Jewish Training School, in the 
~ 211 
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Tenth Annual Report, asserts that the statistics in the 
school reports of the city of Chicago show that not over 
three per cent. of all pupils of the public schools are grad- 
uated, 2. e., pass through all eight grades. And when one 
comes to examine any group of schools he will find con- 
siderable confirmation of this statement. 

Of the eight schools mentioned, three, Foster, Polk, and 
Washburne, have no seventh and eighth grades at all. 
That there is a falling off even in the fifth and sixth grades 
is proved by the small number of pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades in those schools where such grades are 
maintained. The following are figures for Goodrich, 
Smythe, and Garfield, as compiled by Miss Witkowsky, who 
investigated the subject 1 


SEVENTH EIGHTH 


SCHOOL TOTAL NO. GRADE GRADE 
Good richie aie carucaariee 1165 110 48 
Smy theter weve Sacer 1183 113 a3 
Gartieldaaveneiesis so ere ee 1328 145 65 

Otel fat, aan ee Re 3676 368 186 


This table shows clearly that out of a total of 3,676, 368, 
or ten per cent., reach the seventh grade and only 186, or 
about five per cent., reach the eighth grade. 

What tends to aggravate these conditions, and further 
to interfere with the educational career of the Jew- 
ish child is, on the one hand, the apparently natural tru- 
ancy of some boys, and on the other, the necessity — always 
pressing on the workingmen’s children — of leaving school 
and going to work. This they do very soon after they reach 
the age of fourteen, thirteen, or even twelve. As many 
of them begin school at a late age, probably because they 
have come to this country within but a few years, one can 
judge what inadequate education these future’ workingmen 
take with them. Some of the principals feel this keenly, 
deploring the early removal from school, especially when it 
affects a boy who has already attained high scholarship. 

These are some of the undesirable features connected 
with the present status of education on the West Side. 
However, the outlook is exceedingly bright. When we 


1 Report of the Seventh Ward District Bureau of Charities, 1897-1899, 
Chicago. 
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remember that there are already eight large, fine school 
buildings, warm and comfortable, equipped with books and 
stationery, libraries and gymnasiums, ornamented with ap- 
propriate pictures; when we remember that these are con- 
trolled by large faculties of teachers and earnest principals, 
many of whom have as their deepest interest the education 
and development of our children, studying and counteract- 
ing their drawbacks in English, and in physical health, in 
which many of them are so deplorably deficient, then 
gloomy thoughts vanish. When we remember that the 
ability and scholarship of this army of eight thousand 
children, fostered and encouraged in these schools, might 
have remained dormant, neglected or even stifled in the 
land they came from; when we think that the interest and 
anxiety of the parents to see their children educated,— 
which is certainly satisfied here ‘to a large degree; — we 
can readily realize the worth and success of the effort 
made to educate our Jewish young people on the West Side. 

Of the other schools in the city, with Jewish pupils, es- 
pecially of those on the Northwest Side, little or nothing 
can be said. There the problem of dealing with the Jewish 
children as such does not at all arise, so completely have 
they become an integral part of the neighborhood they live 
in. That this is actually the case is clearly corroborated 
by the reports of the principals of six Northwest Side 
schools. The principal of the Wells School, speaking of 
the scholarship of the Jewish children, says: ‘‘ Have 
noticed no difference; in fact, could not pick out the Jew- 
ish children from the others in appearance or scholarship.’’ 
The principal of the Burr School says: ‘‘ Parents interested 
in schools and what is done for the children, but no more 
so than non-Jewish parents.’’ This simply shows the proc- 
ess of Americanization that is going on, and an investiga- 
tion of the schools in other parts of the city would probably 
further emphasize the same fact. 

Side by side with the public school, and doing an educa- 
tional work which in essence is even more valuable to the 
Jewish children than the regular school instruction, is the 
Jewish Training School. This school was founded in 1888, 
in recognition of two great principles: First, that trading 
is too much a part of Jewish life; that it is becoming detri- 
mental to its welfare in the present industrial age; that, 
therefore, trades must supplement trading. Secondly, 
that the three R’s are too much a part of school life and 
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the three H’s — the perfect union of heart, head and hand 
—not enough. As a result of these two basic principles, 
there stands to-day on Judd Street, between Jefferson and 
Clinton, a fine brick building, erected by the private effort 
of wealthy Jews of Chicago. The grades of instruction 
include a kindergarten, primary department, and grammar 
department. The manual work is carried on in two divi- 
sions, the art and the mechanical. The art division com- 
prises modeling and free hand drawing, taught in all the 
classes, and designing, taught in the grammar classes only. 
The mechanical division comprises Sloyd, cardboard 
work, wood work, machine work, sewing, cutting, fitting, 
and draughting, and domestic economy. Particular em- 
phasis is laid on physical development, gymnastics being 
taught in all the classes. Music, too, is taught in the sev- 
eral grades. It is testified by many who have studied its 
progress and results, that, from the pedagogic standpoint, 
the school is successful. 

Still another factor subsidiary to the public school and 
influential in the educational and social development of our 
Russian Jewish children is the settlement kindergarten. 
The one at Hull House takes the lead. It contains 50 chil- 
dren, of whom a little over half are Jewish. 

The kindergarten in the Jewish settlement on Maxwell 
Street near Halsted has also done its share of good work 
for the Jewish child. The number of pupils is limited 
to 25. 

A settlement of comparatively recent origin, the Henry 
Booth House, is doing almost exclusively kindergarten 
work, and that mainly among our Jewish children. It is 
situated at 125 West Fourteenth Place and is under the 
direction of the Ethical Culture Society. 

The institutions so far described are undoubtedly work- 
ing for the highest good that is in the child. There is one 
other institution which must be dealt with in connection 
with the educational work done for children. This is the 
Talmud Torah, or Hebrew Free School. It occupies a large 
brick building only a dozen houses away from the Jewish 
Training School, on Judd Street near Clinton. The outside 
of this building is really attractive and in great contrast 
with the dilapidated shanties around it. This structure, 
together with an older one in the rear, is valued at $4,000. 
The seating capacity is barely 500. About 600 pupils at- 


tend the school, 200 aged from 4 to 6 years, during public 
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school hours, and the other older children, from 6 to 13 
years of age, from 4 to 7.30 P. M. They are taught the 
Hebrew alphabet, reading, grammar, translation into Yid- 
dish of the Pentateuch, prophets and MHagiographa. 
Twelve teachers are employed. The annual income is about 
$15,000, contributed as follows: (1) Five cents weekly 
dues from all members; (2) ten to fifteen cents weekly for 
tuition unless parents are unable to pay; (3) contributions 
from congregations; (4) donations on various occasions, 
such as weddings, bar mitzvahs, b’rith milahs (ceremonies 
of circumcision), and the like. 

Subsidiary to the Talmud Torah, are the chedarim, or pri- 
vate Hebrew classes, which are to be found on almost every 
block of the Ghetto. The hours and subjects are about the 
same as at the Talmud Torah; in some instances more mod- 
ern methods are employed, in others more medieval or an- 
cient, according to the progressiveness or backwardness of 
the individual teacher. The classes are invariably conduct- 
ed in the houses of the ‘‘ rabbis’’ and usually number 
from 20 to 40 pupils. The children attend until they 
become bar mitzvah (thirteen years of age, the age accord- 
ing to the orthodox custom for admission of the child into 
the faith). 

Instruction is also given privately to younger children. 
A host of ‘‘ rabbis ’’ go the rounds early in the morning in 
order to help children ‘‘ zu sogen broche ’’ (offer morning 
prayer). 

So much concerning elementary education. Turning 
now to secondary and higher education, we shall find the 
facts far more telling. All in all, there are perhaps 1,000 
Jewish boys and girls in the different secondary and high 
schools of the city, public and private. 

The two high schools of the West Side district are the 
Medill and the English High and Manual Training School. 
The total number of Jewish pupils in the Medill is about 
200, or one third. The number in the other is about 100, 
or about '10 per cent. This difference may be partly due 
to the location of these schools, the Medill being easily ac- 
cessible, while the Manual Training is far removed from 
the district. The fact that the former is of the regular 
type of American schools, offering an education which is 
essentially intellectual and literary, while the latter offers 
an education that involves manual training, may have some- 
thing to do with the difference. 
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Aside from these two public high schools, there is also 
a private institution, for secondary or academic education, 
which is growing in popularity among the young men on 
the West Side. This is the Lewis Institute of Science, Lit- 
erature and Technology. There are about 60 Jewish pupils 
in this institute, most of them paying $60 a year for tuition. 
The intellectual work of some is particularly notable. Pro- 
fessor Carman thinks that the Jewish pupils represent the 
extremes, ‘‘ the best and the poorest.’’ The selected 
courses of study are mainly literary, scientific and sociolog- 
ical, but not technological. On the other hand, the Ar- 
mour, a thorough-going institute of technology, is rather 
avoided by our Russian Jewish boys. Here again the ques- 
tion of location might come in, but certainly cannot be the 
only one. As against those in the constructive sciences 
there are scores of young men in the medical and legal 
sciences. 

There are about 30 Russian Jews in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and 30 in the Rush Medical Col- 
lege. In the less prominent medical schools, like the Ben- 
net or the Harvey (a college having night sessions), many 
more are to be found. In the John Marshall Law School 
there are 10 Russian Jewish young men; while others are 
scattered among the different law schools of the city. The 
fact that the number of Russian Jewish young men in these 
schools exceeds that in 'the two institutions of technology 
furnishes further material for future analysis. 

More indicative of educational progress is the fact that 
many of our Jewish boys on the West Side are realizing 
that there is a University of Chicago in this city, and that 
it is not open to the boys on Michigan Avenue exclusively. 
Those in the department of literature predominate. It is 
not for me to speak of their success in the different 
branches. Several are here on scholarships, and they pro- 
ceed with their studies from one year to another in spite 
of many financial difficulties. 

It is difficult to tell how many West Side boys would 
gladly take advantage of the educational opportunities 
offered by the University if these difficulties were over- 
come. There is many a young man, sitting in a cold, lamp- 
lit bedroom on the West Side over a book on physies, study- 
ing perhaps the First Three Laws of Newton, which he 
would like to re-establish by actual experiment in the labor- 
atory, but is denied this privilege because he happens to 
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be a poor workingman. How many young men whose edu- 
cational careers have been cut short in Russia, whose 
identity in America is lost amid the numberless bundles of 
shirts or knee-pants in the factories of Chicago,— how many 
of these would joyfully occupy some of the vacant seats 
in the lecture halls in the university if the tuition fees, and 
the high living expense, were not so difficult to meet. 
Nevertheless, while the money question is serious with the 
majority, for the few opportunities are open in the Uni- 
versity, as well as in the Lewis Institute. The road may 
not be so easy, but with a little self-sacrifice, combined with 
the sympathy and help of others, it is possible for these to 
win a college or university education. 

Hull House can point to more than one young man and 
woman who have from year to year bettered their English, 
increased their knowledge of men and things, and im- 
proved their taste, receiving all in a natural, free and truly 
glad-to-give manner. Nor are they slow in taking advan- 
tage here. In general two-thirds of the membership of 
Hull House clubs and classes are Jewish young people. 
They predominate most in the classes in English, literature 
and social studies, and least in manual training, drawing 
and art studies. In fact, the English classes are at times 
composed entirely of Jews. The art classes are entirely 
non-Jewish in membership. Supplementing the work of 
these classes are the clubs, many of which are Jewish in 
membership. Their interest is chiefly in debating, in the 
reading and discussion of literature, in dramatics and 
musical and social entertainments. 

Very similar to these, though not quite so extensive, are 
the various clubs and classes at the Jewish settlement. The 
personal attention, help and guidance which these are re- 
ceiving may be judged from the fact that there are forty 
workers connected with the settlement, ten of whom are 
college-bred men and women. The subjects of special edu- 
cational value which are offered at the present time are: 
drawing, debating, handwork, weaving, clay-modeling, vio- 
lin, reading, and piano playing. 

As has been mentioned, the Booth House lays chief em- 
phasis on the kindergarten, which is much needed in the 
Henry Street neighborhood. There are, however, two dis- 
tinetly educational clubs besides those of a social or merry- 
making nature. The chief interest about these two clubs 
is that they are composed of working boys and girls and 
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are conducted by self-educated young men who have been, 
and in all probability will continue to be, workingmen 
themselves, who come directly out of the ranks of rising 
“Young Russia.”’ 

Independent of the settlement or any other institution, 
yet widely influential in their respective spheres, are three 
Jewish educational societies, known as the Self Educational 
Club, the Lassalle Political and Educational Club, and the 
Hebrew Literary Association. It is here in the humble 
educational work of these clubs of coat operators, cloak 
operators and cigar makers that one gets the first glimpse 
of that ‘‘ ever-glorious revolt of toiling humanity ’’ against 
unrelieved sameness, and daily weary monotone of present- 
day factory life, ‘‘ against being shut up in one single 
chapter of life,’’ as Miss Addams says. Yet I am afraid 
that the people who ‘‘ go slumming ”’ seldom discover these 
more essential elements and nobler manifestations of the 
Chicago Ghetto. How many know of the existence and the 
great needs of the Club House (of the Self Educational 
Club), the Labor Lyceum (of the Lassalle Club) and the 
Reading Room (of the Hebrew Literary Association) on the 
West Side? 

Standing on the very edge of the educational map and 
perhaps as far remote from each other socially as are the 
north and south poles, are the numerous lodges, the chey- 
ras, classes for the study of the Talmud, and congrega- 
tions on the one hand; and the trade unions, the political 
and socialistic clubs on the other. What these institutions 
do educationally and socially for the uplifting of the 
masses can be seen, felt, and perhaps described, but not 
satisfactorily dealt with; nor is it possible to show by means 


_ of figures the educational influence of a similar type of 


social forces located, figuratively speaking, just mid-way 
between the synagogue and the socialist headquarters, 
namely, the Jewish stage, the press, and the professions of 
medicine, law, and the like. It would unquestionably prove 
exceedingly interesting to examine the effect, for example, 
of the more thoroughly educated doctor on the particular 
neighborhood he lives in on the health and culture of the 
families he comes in contact with. But such a discussion 
is out of my domain. 

However inadequate the treatment may have been, the 
facts already presented are sufficient to indicate that there 
is in the limited district of the Chicago Ghetto a host of 
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educational forces, emanating from widely different quar- 
ters, but blending to shape and mold anew the Jewish 
type of mind to suit the new standards and conditions and 
to produce those rapid changes which have aroused so much 
interest in recent studies of the East Side of New York 
and the Whitechapel of London. 

As a result of this education there is rising out of the 
ranks of the publie schools a class of young men and women 
whose like is almost new to Jewish life. The note of mer- 
riment in the young American Israelite, foreign as it is to 
him, from the historie point of view, is certainly full of 
promise. There is no longer in him — especially in the 
better educated young man — that extreme asceticism and 
sour-facedness which mark his Hebrew educated prototype, 
the yeshibah bochur (student of the Talmud). Tending to 
overshadow these typical characteristics there appear grad- 
ually on the face of the modern young man, “* lines and 
angles of smiles,’’ indicative of a more agreeable, if not so 
typical, a nature as that of the yeshibah bochur of Russia. 
The education of the school and the culture of the settle- 
ment tend to make the Jewish young man more of a social 
being; more varied in his likes and dislikes; more easily 
sharing the faults and virtues of German, American, and 
Trish young men. 

In the frequent large social or public gatherings on 
Friday evening in Turner Hall, for example, where boys 
and girls dance away until four o’clock next morning, there 
is obviously just as much to be commended as there is to be 
condemned. The fact that the Jewish young people are 
outgrowing their self-centred natures and are learning to 
meet different people on a social plane is certainly of great 
significance. On the other hand, when this social tendency 
is carried too far, when the hour is unusually lengthened, 
the sobriety of the young men and the modesty of the young 
women must inevitably suffer. 

What proportion of these dancing clubs and parties con- 
sists of public and high-school graduates is difficult to tell. 
It is enough to say that they take a large share of interest 
in organizing and maintaining these operatic, dramatic and 
pleasure clubs, as they are so frequently called. It remains 
to be seen how soon they will organize a social settlement, 
a municipal voting league, an ethical culture society. 
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AMUSEMENTS AND SOCIAL LIFE 
(A) NEW YORK 


Although it may be accounted a negligible factor, yet the 
liquor saloon has some value in a study of the social life 
and amusements of the Russian Jew in New York City 
(and doubtless in the other large Jewish centres in the 
United States). Its relation to the topic is inverse; in 
other words as the Jewish population of a given district 
increases the number of ‘‘ gin mills ’’ decreases. Contrary 
to the advent of butcher-shops, grocery stores, and ‘‘ coffee 
and cake parlors,’’ the disappearance of a saloon from a 
street corner where it had seemed moored for all time to 
come, and where it had been located for a period beyond 
memory, has always, on the East Side, and latterly in the 
newer Ghettos of New York City, signaled the ousting from 
that district of its former denizens and their supplanting by 
a population between which and the saloon there is no 
affinity. Not that there are no liquor saloons in the Ghet- 
tos. The Russian Jew is not a teetotaler, but he has no 

eed for the solicitous guardianship of a temperance organ- 
ization. He drinks when he feels so inclined, or when it 
seems to him the occasion warrants. But there must al- 
ways be some reason for his drinking; there is the ‘‘ ge- 
fillte ’’ fish on Sabbath eve and for Sabbath lunch. It is 
almost a desecration of the joy of the Sabbath not to have 
‘a little brandy before the fish-course, once with the course, 
and once after. Then there are the festal occasions, the 
“* Rejoicing of the Law,’’ the anniversary of the hanging of 
Haman, the celebration of the Maceabean victories and 
the miracle of the lights — surely, these are sufficient war- 
rant for looking upon the wine when it is red, or tasting 
of strong drink. Then, too, the great family events: the 
b’rith milah (circumcision), the pidyon ha ben (a ceremony 
relating to the first-born), the bar mitzvah (thirteenth an- 
niversary of a male child), the tnoyim (engagement), the 
wedding — surely one cannot invite friends to these great 
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functions without previously having a small keg of beer 
brought in; people cannot sit at a dry table! 


4 But the drinking that is done on any of these occasions 
4 is done in the house. The Russian Jew does not lean on 


¢ the bar; nor does he sit around in the saloon. If he likes 
a glass of beer with his meals, he can have a bottled supply 
on hand. 

What saloons there are on the East Side do but an im- 
| poverished business and are dependent to a large extent 
\ upon the chance passer-by or upon the steadily waning 
| ‘‘kettle ’’’ trade. The brilliantly illuminated, lavishly 
decorated, expensively equipped saloons that may be seen 
in other sections of the city are unknown on the East Side. 
; What brilliant illumination there is on the East Side, what 
} lavish decoration, what rich furnishing, is in the restaur- 
ants, the latest response to the steadily growing social in- 
stinct and material development of the East Side. 

Instead of the saloon the “ coffee and cake parlor,’’ and 
from the ‘‘ coffee and cake parlor,’’ by a process of steady 
and marked evolution, the restaurant, with its nouveau art 
decorations, mission furniture, table d’hote, and string or- 
chestra! Ten years ago it would have been impossible for 
even one of these restaurants, the acme of social life on the 
East Side, to have paid even running expenses; to-day there 
( are a half-dozen taxed to their utmost capacity daily and 

nightly, and more are preparing to make a bid for the 
profitable approval of the East Side with brighter illumina- 
; tions, gaudier trimmings, more esthetic furnishings than 

those which now ride on the golden crest of popularity. 
3 Five years ago the proposed establishment of a ‘‘ high 
4 class ’’ restaurant on semi-philanthropie lines was hailed 
with the joy of anticipated gastronomic delight by the ap- 
parently limited number of young Russians and sons of 
Russians who yearned for ‘‘ better things.’ Now, the 
semi-philanthropie venture is not so popular, and its pat- 
ronage is not so typical of the elements that go to make up 
¥ the East Side as some of those established by the people 
i themselves. 
p> But though these high class restaurants have fitted them- 
selves into the daily life of the East Side, they have not 
done so at the expense of the humbler resorts of which they 
are the offspring. After all, it is in the ‘‘ coffee saloon ’’ 
—where many times more tea is consumed than the bever- 
» age from which it takes its name—that the East Side 
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finds recreation. Whether it is to play chess or checkers, 
or to discuss Karl Marx or Bakounine, or to analyze Tolstoi 
or Ibsen, or to debate the relative merits and demerits of 
the naturalistic or romantic drama — or the wonderful col- 
orature of the last night’s prima donna at the Metropolitan 
—(for all of these are included in the light converse of the 
East Side), or to denounce the critics of Adler, the actor, 
or to excoriate the traducers of Gordin, the playwright — 
these topics are handled best, thoughts come lucidly and 
words eloquently, over the glass of tea a la Russe — with 
a floating slice of lemon, and the cigarette. 

It is estimated that there are between 250 and 300 of 
these coffee and cake establishments on the lower East Side, 
which figure is the best proof of the popularity of these 
‘¢ workingmen’s clubs.’’ Unlike the occasional liquor sa- 
Joon on the East Side, they are absolutely independent of 
transient trade. The chance passer-by does not enter into 
the caleulations of the proprietor, and is stared at as an 
intruder by the regular habitués. We have called these 
places ‘‘workingmen’s clubs.’’ They answer that descrip- 
tion more truly and more pleasantly than the Bishop’s tav- 
ern, for here there is an absolute guarantee of sobriety, and 
a free, democratic foregathering of kindred spirits. If 
one is up in the coffee and cake geography of the district, 
he knows where he may find the social and intellectual di- 
version most to his liking. It is each to his own; the 
Socialist has his chosen headquarters, the chess-crank his, 
the music-lovei his, and so on right down the line. Some, 
indeed, combine two or three cults or fads, but even these 
have a tendenz which stands out clearly after the first clash 
of impressions. 

Two or three of these ‘‘ clubs ’’’ have considerable life 
in the afternoon, especially those in which the radical 
literati and journalists, the compositors on the Yiddish 
dailies, and students and insurance agents and others who 
have a few hours of the day to kill congregate. But, for 
the most of them there is no life until late in the evening. 
It is generally ten o’clock before the social phase manifests 
itself; if the ‘‘ popular price ’’ performance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House is a worthy one, or if there is some- 
thing worth while on the boards in the Yiddish theatre, it 
may even be later before the roll-call would have a full 
response in certain of these places. The resort of the chess- 
player is naturally quiet enough, but the philosophers and 
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critics are oracular and demonstrative. Often it is ‘‘ mine 
host ’’ who leads the discussion, or sits in judgment of the 
pros and cons. When he-says his say, it is boldly, reckless- 
ly almost, viewed from the mercenary aspect of retaining 
his patronage. Nor does he fail to castigate a stubborn 
adherent of a contrary view. But the heat of controversy 
never assumes a petty, sulking character; to tear ‘‘ mine 
host’s ’’ arguments to tatters, to utterly rout him at every 
point, is no mean accomplishment and worth hazarding 
many defeats, for generally he is very well informed on the 
topic under discussion. In fact, it is his known views and 
predilections that decide the character of his patronage. 
Thus, if his establishment is frequented by Socialists, it is 
fair to assume that he belongs to that political school; if 
his clientele is made up largely of musicians, he is an ama- 
teur critic or patron of the liberal art. 


And where the cigarette smoke is thickest and denuncia-~~ 


tion of the present forms of government loudest, there you 
find women! One wishes he could write these women down 
gently. But to none would gentle words sound more 
strange than to the women of the radical coffee ‘‘ parlor,’’ 
who listen to strongest language, and loudest voices, nor 
fail to make themselves heard in the heat of the discussion. 
Yet it is hard to criticise them. The hall-bedroom is such 
a dingy, dreary place; the walls so close they seem to crush 
the unfortunate whose ‘‘ home ”’ is within its oppressive 
limits. The ‘‘ coffee saloon ’’ is light and cheerful; the 
noise is only the swelling chorus of spirits with whom they 
are in harmonious accord. If they are not the objects of 
fine courtesies and considerateness, they do not miss them; 
perhaps they never knew them. The stern realities of life, 
the terrible disappointment of thwarted ambition, the bruis- 
ing friction of tradition and ‘‘ emancipation,’’ the struggle 
for existence,— all these have conspired to rob them of the 
finer attributes of womanhood. These are the stalwarts of 
the radical movements, the Amazons, or, as they have been 
dubbed, ‘‘ die kaempferinen,’’ whose zealotry rallies the 
flagging courage of their ‘‘ genossen.’’ Unromantic, per- 
haps, and yet we hear of them toiling, slaving, denying 
themselves until some man has won a degree and an entry 
into one of the professions. But, as they sit there in an 
atmosphere of tea-steam and cigarette smoke, one who does 
not know sees them only as unwomanly women; pallid, 
tired, thin-lipped, fiat-chested and angular, wearing men’s 
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hats and shoes, without a hint of color or finery. And to 
them, as to the men, the time of night means nothing until 
way into the small hours. When one must sleep in a hall- 
bedroom there is no hurry about bedtime. 

Even when these radical resorts have reluctantly surren- 
dered their habitués, night life in the Ghetto is not at an 
end. There are still some resorts that are aglow with light 
and strident with color. The actor-folk and their admir- 
ers and satellites are still awake, talking ‘‘ shop,’’ posing, 
sneering, joking, romancing, fawning, and flattering, until 
the gray light of dawn paling the glowing incandescent ad- 
monishes them that sunrise, and therefore bedtime, is near 
at hand. The great ‘‘star’’ or the distinguished play- 
wright about whose table, as at an altar, sat the worshipful, 
gives the signal; the lesser lights, down to the chorister, 
know the meaning of that prodigious yawn — and night life 
in the Ghetto is at an end,— that is, the night life that is 
not lived behind the tight-drawn shades, to the melody of 
clicking ivory chips. But of this life this is not the place 
to speak. 

Theatre-going is so much a habit with the Russian Jew 
in New York City that at the moment of this writing three 
theatres are deriving large profits from catering to it. 
All of these theatres, with seating capacities equal to 
the largest patronized by the non-Jewish elements of the 
city’s population (one built for the specifie purpose of 
housing a Yiddish stock company) are located within five 
minutes’ walk of each other in the down-town Ghetto. An- 
other, in the newer, but rapidly growing and more prosper- 
ous Harlem Ghetto, has failed. There were five Yiddish 
theatres up to a very recent date, and there may be that 
number again shortly. It is estimated that the patrons of 
the Yiddish theatres number from five thousand to seven 
thousand a night, and as performances are given on each 
of the seven nights in the week, with two matinees (Satur- 
day and Sunday) the importance of the theatre as a source 
of amusement in the Ghetto may be realized. 

And because it has such an important place in the life 
of the Ghetto, it is all the more deplorable that the Yiddish 
stage is not a better institution than it has been permitted 
to become. What good may be said of the Yiddish theatre 
is not owing to those whose first duty it should be to make it 
possible to speak well of it; rather, it is due to the people 
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themselves, who have compelled the theatre-folk to show 
some little deference to popular taste. 

The players, with but few exceptions, are not educated 
and anything but artistic. Their mimetic powers are high- 
ly developed, undoubtedly, but most of them lack creative 
power. Naturally, they are at their best in photographie : 
reproductions or in caricaturing types and characters with ‘ 
which their lives and environments have familiarized them. + 
There is no desire here to deny to any of the leading men ° 
and women of the Yiddish stage the credit that rightfully : 
belongs to them. Indeed, it is perhaps the greatest tribute! 
that can be paid to them when it is said that if they pos-: 
sessed that education which is a requisite for even a moder- 
ate success on the American stage, they would by now have: 
been the greatest actors in the world, so wonderful are their ? 
talents within their mental limitations, f 

Still another factor that tends to prevent the stage from } 
rising is the discouragement of authorship. The Yiddis / 
playwrights are few, because some of them, in combination ° 
with business managers and players, have conspired to limit’ 
the number. About eighteen years ago a Yiddish company » 
was eking out a precarious existence by giving performances 
of the Goldfaden operettas in a converted “‘ concert-hall ’’ 
which had been renamed the “ Oriental Theatre.’’ Pos- 
sessing more business than literary ability, one ‘‘ Profes- 
sor ’? Hurwitz gathered about himself a number of Yiddish 
players who had drifted here from Europe, among them 
Mogueleseo (perhaps the greatest of all Yiddish actors), 
Kessler, Feinman, and others. He started a rival theatre 
of which he became the manager and author. Except the 
Goldfaden plays, which were used as ‘ stop-gaps,’’ none 
but the emanations of his pen, in the main clumsy imita- 
tions of the wholesome creations of the “‘ father of the Yid- 
dish stage,’’ were permitted to be heard in the playhouse 
of which he contrived to gain control. How many 
“ plays ’’ he wrote no one ean Say; not even Hurwitz him- 
self. Besides ‘‘ historic’? dramas and operas, he wrote 
“* zeit-piesen ’? —‘‘ news melodramas ”’ they might be 
called. Hardly a sensation of the day, such as the Blood 
Accusation of Tisza Eslar (a full performance of which re- 
quired eight acts rendered in two evenings), the Dreyfus 
Case, the financial panic of 1892, the voleanie eruption on 
the Island of Martinique, went undramatized by his as- 
toundingly prolific pen. Twenty-four hours was sufficient 
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time for him to conceive, write and stage a play. The au- 
thors of the sensational American melodrama are rank 
amateurs by contrast with him. 

Another prolifie playwright is Joseph Lateiner. Lately, 
however, his pen products have been few and far between, 
and for the most part unsuccessful. His plays, like those 
of the Goldfaden type, have musical settings. They differ 
from the Hurwitz productions in that they have sustained, 
coherent plots, which though as artificial as most stage pro- 
ductions, are yet not without a basis of verisimilitude and 
logical sequence of events and climax. 

Tt is worth while mentioning here that Sigmund Moguel- 
esco is responsible for most, and also for the best musie¢ of 
the Yiddish stage (except that written by Goldfaden). 
Much of it is original, some of it borrowed either from the 
compositions of the great chazanim (cantors) of Russia, or 
‘‘ adapted ’’ from the more popular Italian operas. But 
even these adaptations have been so altered in rhythm and 
tempo as to become almost characteristically ‘‘ Yiddish.”’ 

To-day Jacob Gordin is the dominant figure of the Yid- 
dish stage, and his impress is the strongest. Some others, 
among them Libin and Kobrin, have managed to get a 
hearing, and not without success, but they are disciples of 
Gordin, and at times have ventured farther than their 
master. Gordin has excellent literary skill and powers 
and, if he were tolerant of criticism and amenable to dis- 
cipline, could become the greatest factor in the development 
of the Yiddish stage. But it would be absurd to grant 
him all that he and his followers claim for him. Although 
he has written many plays which he probably regards as 
greater, his ‘‘ Yiddish King Lear ’’ must stand out indica- 
tive of his great possibilities if he had not chosen to become 
a philosopher and a problem play writer. What gives 
Gordin his greatest vogue, and what tends to confuse many 
of his zealotic followers, is his ability to write strong 
scenes. When at his best he has produced living, breath- 
ing entities, in contrast to the artificial, impossible creat- 
ures produced by his predecessors. His main faults are 
his stubbornly mistaken conception of ‘‘ realism ’’ and his 
persistent exposures of phases of life which are better left 
unrevealed. The concensus of opinion is that ‘‘ God, Man 
and Devil ’’ is Gordin’s master-work. It is a combination 
of Job and Faust and its lesson is that even the most saint- 
like man may be tempted and fall. It has been witnessed 
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and approved by college professors, and is unquestiona- 
bly a lasting contribution to the literature of the drama. 

Besides the playwrights already discussed, must be men- 
tioned Shaikewitch (Schomer), a half-dozen of whose plays 
have won popular esteem; Seiffert, with a few good plays 
and several adaptations to his eredit; Sharkansky, whose 
specialty is the dramatization of the High Festival liturgy 
(the names of two of his plays, ‘‘ Unsane Tokef ’’ and 
*“ Kol Nidre,’’ will serve as illustrations); and Sigmund 
Feinman, an actor with a fair education, who has been 
particularly fortunate in adaptations. Other of the Yid- 
dish actors, Kessler and Tomashefsky, have permitted their 
names to appear on the posters as co-authors, but their 
pretensions have been met with knowing smiles — there are 
some ‘‘ hack ’’ writers who want money, not fame. 

Jacob P. Adler, the nestor of the Yiddish stage, has 
been so much written of that it would be idle to say any- 
thing at length about him here. But very little has been 
written about David Kessler, who is the equal of Adler, 
and in a few roles his superior. 

Of the women of the Yiddish stage, it needs only be said 
that Bertha Kalisch is an actress of such rare ability that 
even so discriminating a critic as ‘‘ Alan Dale ’’ has said 
of her that she is as good as Sarah Bernhardt at Sarah’s 
best, but never as bad as Sarah at Sarah’s worst. The 
others, with the possible exception of Mme. Dina Feinman 
and Mrs. Sarah Adler, count for very little indeed. 

Unwittingly, the people themselves have been factors in 
lowering the tone of the Yiddish stage by fostering the 
pernicious system of ‘‘ benefits.’’ At one time or another, 
lodges and societies of the East Side, of which there are a 
countless number, will ‘‘ buy a benefit ’’; that is, they will 
pay the management a certain sum of money, a little over 
half of the box-office receipts in the event of every seat 
being occupied; for this sum the benefit buyers are given 
tickets representing the extreme seating capacity and stand- 
ing room of the theatre. A play is selected by the com- 
mittee representing the organization to be presented on the 
night of the benefit. The tickets are sold by the members 
of the society and every dollar received over the price paid 
to the management is the society’s profit. This is no 
philanthropy on the part of the theatre managers; on the 
contrary, it is good business. The theatres may be reason- 
ably certain of ‘‘ crowded houses ’’ on Friday, Saturday 
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and Sunday evenings and at the matinees on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoon, but the other nights of the week are not 
very lucrative. Without these ‘‘ benefits ’’ the theatres 
would have to run the risk of financial straits. It may 
readily be seen how these ‘‘ benefits ’’ could become a pow- 
erful weapon in the hands of the people, if properly 
directed. 

It is on the ‘‘ benefit ’’ nights that the Yiddish theatre 
is best worth visiting, provided the play is not the thing. 
The audience is made up of family parties and neighbor- 
groups; from the grandsire to the infant and the boarder 
the whole tenement house is there with its luncheons and 
its bedlam. Half of the audience has never been to the 
theatre before, and would not have been there now, only 
they could not ‘‘ insult ’’ by not buying tickets, or because 
it is a ‘‘ mitzvah ’’ (good deed) to contribute to the good 
cause for which this ‘‘ benefit ’’’ is given. And having 
earned the ‘‘ mitzvah ’’ why not partake of the earthly joy 
in its train? Here and there is the ‘‘ veteran ’’ theatre- 
goer, who may be a member of the society, or also could 
not ‘‘ insult ’’ by refusing to buy a ticket, or also wanted 
the ‘‘ mitzvah ’’ and all that goes with it. The veteran 
may be easily discovered, the centre of a group of 
novitiates explaining the play, naming the actors, eriticis- 
ing them audibly if they are lesser lights, telling where the 
laugh will come in and repeating lines lost in the noise. Al- 
together they are joyous occasions, these benefits. Presents 
are passed over the footlights to the ‘‘stars,’’ the officers 
of the society strut out before the curtain between acts and 
make ‘‘ spitches,’’? the member who sold the greatest num- 
ber of tickets has a gold-medal pinned on his palpitating 
bosom, and all bathe in a sea of ecstasy, with a feeling of 
good deeds well done, philanthropic purposes well served — 
if the ‘‘ benefit ’’ is a success. 

Although the Yiddish drama is decadent, there is no 
evidence of a similar degeneracy among the people. As al- 
ready pointed out, the value of plays like those written by 
Gordin and his disciples is due entirely to ‘‘ strong ”’ 
scenes and powerful acting. Take these two attractions 
away, and the plays must fail, as many of them have. The 
social tendency of the people is constantly upward. Every 
sign-post in this period of transition points higher and 
higher. Their conceptions of life, of morals and ethics are 
expanding. Those who have worked among them for a con- 
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siderable number of years see these signs clearly. It must 
be borne in mind that the population of the so-called Ghetto 
is Increasing rapidly, and it is but natural that under the 
circumstances there should he added to it such individuals 
who are below the average of decency, or are forced down 
in the social scale by inability to cope with conditions. 
Hundreds of influences are at work in the Ghetto which 
make for higher ideas and chief among these is the natural 
inclination, or rather aspiration, of the Jew to live the 
higher, better life, in accordance with that ethical code 
which has been his guide through the centuries. 

The ladies of the Ghetto are never ‘‘ at home,’’ but the” 
welcome visitor is always sure of his glass of tea, his dish 
of preserves, and some fruit. There are no ‘‘ Kaffee 
Klatches ’’ here; nor progressive euchres, or bridge-whists. 
Hospitality is simple, homely, genuine. There are no so- 
cial circles, ‘‘ social life ’’ as that term is understood does 
not exist. ‘‘ Parties’’ are given; not ‘‘ coming out ”’ 
parties, but ‘* engagement parties,’’ ‘‘ graduation parties,”’ 7 
** bar-mitzvah parties.’’ The wedding, of course, is the big’ 
function. Hundreds of societies give dances and ‘‘ recep- 
tions ’’ (the latter being a more pretentious name for the 
former) during the winter, to which anyone may come if he 
can pay the price of a ticket and ‘‘ hat check.’’ Some so- 
cieties couple entertainments with these receptions. The 
great social events are the ‘‘ entertainment and ball ’’ of the 
Beth Israel Hospital, the Hebrew Sheltering House and 
Home for the Aged, the Daughters of Jacob, the Young 
Men’s Benevolent League, and the New Era Club. It is at 
these functions that the East Side makes its most gorgeous 
sartorial display, and it is by no means either a crude or 
cheap display. The women for the most part are as exqui- 
sitely clad as their sisters who visit the Horse-Show, and the 
diamonds worn at these affairs can be outblinked only by the 
collection on the grand tier at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Strange as it may sound to many, the East Side is 
not all poverty and suffering. 

The Harlem contingent has acquired some ‘‘ society ”’ 
manners, but like newly acquired things, these manners do 
not fit very snugly, and their wearing is very amusing. 
Perhaps, with much effort some of the social aspirants will 
become accustomed to the new burden. The “‘ climbing ”’ is 
confined, for the most part, to the wives of physicians and 
lawyers and manufacturers. The great mass regards it all 
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with quiet derision, and will have nothing to do with “‘ vis- 
iting lists ’’ and the rest of what they call ‘‘ blowing from 
themselves.’’ With the mass, relatives and friends are to 
be visited when time allows, or when occasion demands. 

Owing to home-conditions on the East Side there is 
only such social life for the young folks as is made pos- 
sible by organization membership, and as may express itself 
in the dances mentioned above, or in ‘‘ open-meetings,’’ in- 
dulged in by the ‘‘ literary ’’ societies, the Zionist societies, 
and the clubs in the settlements. In the summer time there 
are the picnics, which are dances in an open pavilion, with 
a few patches of grass surrounding it, all enclosed with a 
high fence. Much has been said against these ‘‘ picnics ”’ 
and it must be admitted that many of them are not very 
desirable. There is great need for healthy, wholesome 
recreation, for expression of the buoyancy of youth; and 
it is greatly to be regretted that the facilities for the things 
that help to make boys and girls better, purer men and 
women are so very few. 


(B) PHILADELPHIA! 


Sharply contrasted with the middle aged, transplanted 
Russian Jews who accept even their pleasures sadly are the 
young immigrants, pioneers rather than refugees, and the 
native born, who seize eagerly on every social outlet offered 
by a niggardly environment. Unworn enthusiasms hurry 
them to tawdry American amusements while their fathers 
stand steadfastly by their old world observances. For 
of all the incoming peoples of European birth, the Russian 
Jew, after half a lifetime under religious and political 
ban, adjusts himself least easily to American forms. Flee- 
ing from his dread birthplace, where home and synagogue 
trembled in every political breeze, to a strange unstudied 
land, his attention is held by the one great and splendid 
fact that home and synagogue are here secure as long as 
he and his can bear their share of the burden of the day. 
The logical centre of his pleasures as well as his pains is, 
then, chevra (synagogue) and home. Not infrequently a 
social evening is opened for him and his old wigged wife by 
the wedding of the child of a Ghetto neighbor who was also 
his neighbor in a little Lithuanian village before a ukase 
depopulated it. And the funerals of friends, who through 
a long life endured many things in both the old world and 
the new, take him with increasing frequency from his books 
and business. 

There are, also, annual charity balls to which his ever 
ready generosity calls him and leaves him stranded, a 
quaint anachronism, an oriental patriarch awkwardly avoid- 
ing the rush of prize waltzes and Smoky Moke two-steps. 
Finally, he is a member of charitable lodges and beneficial 
associations, which hold semi-social dialectic business meet- 
ings. 

But of amusement pure and simple, of seeking pleasure 
and jollity for their own sweet sake, without the base of a 
ramifying religious impulse, the Russian Jew of the pass- 


1 The data for this paper were gathered chiefly in 1900 when the writer was 
a resident of the Philadelphia College Settlement. 
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ing generation has never learned. Body and mind have 
hungered and thirsted under conditions so wearisome that 
when ease comes he acquiesces to its circumstantial pleas- 
ures as an old person whose senses tire and dull, acquiesces 
to the fall of the cards in the palling game of life. 

Against the parti-colored background of our city life 
he is a somewhat lonely and pathetic figure, in a free land 
still an exile by inheritance, unwilling to adopt and unable 
to understand new ways of life and happiness, and in the 
new ways the conduct of his own children most bewilders 
and alarms him; and his ignorance of English befogs his 
conjectures as to the meaning of their Americanisms. 
Their days he knows are long days, filled sometimes with 
the easy routine of school and oftener with hard work in 
tailor shop, department store or factory,— in any niche of 
our more or less ramshackle foundations of industry. But 
their nights are most certainly not spent as his are, in the 
study of the Word, or even by the quiet light of the home 
lamp. 

To the parents this is anxiety; to those who work for a 
more unified national life through the acquaintance of all 
the new elements of population with established manners 
and customs it is a hopeful sign. They find a richness of 
promise in the young Russian Jewish citizens, who, living 
under the severest economic pressure, in an environment 
which has received but a blurred impress from art and cul- 
ture, have yet preserved serene good temper and a dauntless 
spirit. Given such natures, already equipped with a strong 
mentality, the lever of civic machinery by which the mass 
may raise itself to a higher social and esthetic plane, is not 
hard to find or difficult to operate. 

Some civie educators express the opinion that the uplift 
of the whole can be accomplished by a general system of ex- 
tensive, organized, and endowed amusements, the pro- 
gramme which shall produce an ultimate art and cul- 
ture as the school programme endeavors to produce them. 

In the old world ostracism under which the Jew devel- 
oped circumscribed his pleasures until they were nearly co- 
incident, one may say, with the mental and moral activities 
which were intensely racial and aloof. 

What opportunities for amusement does Philadelphia 
offer ? 

They are bounded by easy access to a few cheap theatres, 
many cheaper dance halls, and occasional rooms given over 
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by scattered regenerative agencies to higher social purposes. 
First in its formative influence is the theatre, after which 
comes that distinct class of pleasures clustering about the 
desolate dance hall: the Pleasure Social, the Hall Wedding, 
the Dancing Class, the Ball or Masquerade Dance for Char- 
ity, and the Literary Concert and Ball of the political and 
industrial bodies. About the last group are found debating, 
literary, and dramatic societies, dancing and social clubs, 
and Sunday school and philanthropic entertainments con. 
ducted by Jews of an up-town district. 

There were three play houses patronized by Russian 
Jews, and by comparing the policies of these houses with 
those of neighboring theatres not frequented by the Jews 
it is easy to determine the quality which attracts the Ghetto 
population. The least successful of the three was the the- 
atre on Arch Street, which was conducted as a Yiddish play 
house for a while, and the reason for this anomaly is 
due in part to its ‘‘ old fashioned ’’ plays and to the fact 
that the language used was Judeo-German, a jargon which 
the young people not only do not wish to remember but pre- 
tend they do not know. Many young men and women, 
whose weekly evenings at the theatre is as regular a func- 
tion as their wage payments, expressed surprise and amuse- 
ment when told that systematic visits had been paid to the 
Arch Street Theatre.t They thought it all right for the 
“* ereen-horn,’’ but probably a mistake in judgment on the 
part of those of us sufficiently acclimated to ‘‘ know the 
ropes.’’ “‘ That? Why ain’t it a rank play? Something 
about Siberia, ain’t it? Now, you ought to see ‘ The Elec- 
trician.’ There’s a great coon song in it; it goes this way 
** * * *” Tf the older Jews were threatre-going 
and amusement-seeking people, a house so centrally located, 
offering plays based on the most vivid realities of racial and 
religious life, would do a thriving business. 

The ‘‘ Standard,’’ centrally located at Twelfth and South 
Streets, the business section of the Ghetto, presents a weekly 
bill with afternoon and evening performances. A stock 
company has occupied it for several years, and its members 
are neighborhood exemplars and household names. The 
personal and stage morals of each player are weighed and 
pronounced upon, from the virtues of the leading woman 
to the dramatic atrocities of the villain, whose private ea- 


1The Academy of Music is now used occasionally for a Yiddish perform- 
ance, There is also an up-town Yiddish theatre of a lower grade. 
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reer supposedly made a girl of fifteen remark: ‘‘ Not one 
of our crowd would be found dead walking the street with 
him.’’ It is, however, the custom of her coterie to follow him 
on the other side, drawn by the attraction of a bad name. 
On the whole, the stock company does better work than 
might be expected from its weekly change of bill and its 
double daily performance. Old popular plays of five acts, 
supplemented by long entre-acte vaudeville turns, often ex- 
tend the matinee from two until six o’clock. ‘‘ The Two 
Orphans,’’ ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ’’ and the greatest 
‘* charmer ’’ of them all, ‘‘ The Black Flag,’’ are given 
yearly to large audiences which can anticipate the details 
of every act. More recently, melodramas of American life, 
‘* Hero, the Warm Spring Indian Chief,’’ ‘‘ M’liss,’’ ‘‘ The 
Span of Life,’’ and ‘‘ The Fire Patrol,’’ have been added 
to the repertoire and may be depended upon to furnish an 
appalling amount of misinformation concerning the man- 
ners and the customs of our country. . But this failure to 
picture national characteristics is thrust into the back- 
ground when the cunning of the playwright stirs the crowd 
to accurate and vehement reactions on all moral issues. 
Ask the cynie and the doubter of his kind, he who has 
been saddened by the photographs of the seamy side of life 
shown by our first-rate theatres, to come to this theatre and 
buy a ten-cent seat beside the gallery loafers and unskilled 
working-boys. He will look down upon the floor crowded 
with young men and women, trouping in from nearby 
shops, markets and factories; clerks, and garment-workers 
of the upper class of industry,— who can pay thirty cents 
for an orchestra seat, and an additional dime for the wares 
of refreshment vendors. He will note that the majority of 
the audience are Judeo-Americans of the first generation, 
and that they jump to their feet, not like the sons of their 
fathers, but with a native nervous thrill when virtue is for 
the moment overborne by vice or when real flames envelop 
the heroine. If the hero demands the whereabouts of the 
concealed heroine some self-forgetful person in the audience 
tells him. Applause, hisses, groans, advice, are heaped upon 
the stage folk. Given this hearty interest in simple old 
tales of love and hate, it is not necessary to touch the coarse 
or the immoral. Only once during the period of personal 
attendance did a performer do a turn based on dubious 
anecdotes, and his was the only act that day that did not 
receive hearty applause. The vaudeville is often horse-play 
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and the songs are rank bathos and silliness murdered by 
ruined voices; the stage settings are drearily inadequate 
and the mechanisms creak; yet here an average number of 
eighteen hundred people daily run the gamut of human 
emotions and are molded by the deportment of the players. 

We are proud of the marked compliment paid us by the 
management, whose playhouse in another part of the city 
is wholly vicious, in thus recognizing the sound morale in 
our district. 

The ‘‘ National ’’ attracts a different patronage. It is 
ten squares north of the Standard, at Callowhill and Tenth 
Streets and outside of the geographical bounds occupied by 
the Russian Jews. Prices of admission range from 75 to 
15 cents, and the plays are given by second rate and third 
rate road companies. Scenery and property are richer 
than they are at the Standard, and the place is sensational 
but not spectacular. There is little glare, glitter, or fan- 
fare, but an abundance of the heavily tragic relieved by 
series of the lightly comic. ‘‘The Man of Mystery ’’ and 
*“The Great Train Robbery ’’ enjoyed long runs this sea- 
son, and the ‘‘ Acrobatic Farce ’’ of ‘‘ Hight Bells,’’ with 
its tumbling fooleries, crowded the house to suffocation. 
A large share of its patronage is drawn from the down- 
town shop-keepers whose social aspirations point north- 
ward, warning them not to mingle with the democratic 
throngs at the Standard; from grammar and high school 
pupils; from the higher ranks of labor —the men who 
belong to unions and read the literature of their craft; 
and from the over-running swarms of boys who know 
every coign of fun from Kensington to Point Breeze. 
Traditions of intellectuality propelling this mass were re- 
vealed wher the Jewish play ‘‘ Zorah’’ was given here. 
By the low murmurs of sympathy and applause which 
greeted incidents of Russian autocracy, of hasty flight, of 
stern execution, persecution of the Jewish professional 
class, religious meekness and filial devotion, one knew that 
many of the audience criticised the verities at first hand. 
Threats of Siberian torture had sounded before, under 
different circumstances, in the ears of university-bred and 
professionally trained fathers of these auditors. It is an 
oversight on the part of our society that mental pabulum 
is not offered instead of the froth with which this strong 
body is fain to satisfy itself. 

The Pleasure Social and its causes measure the lack of 
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any adequate outlet for hospitable impulse and a gracious 
well-mannered expression of it. The Jew is instinctively 
hospitable and the quality enters into and complicates his 
confused attempt to solve the social problem of his life. 
He greatly desires to be entertained, to entertain, and to 
adjust to his persistent money stringency the degree of 
excitation made necessary by his early indulgence in highly 
spiced amusements. 

His own home cannot meet his requirements in this di- 
rection. The rooms are seldom large enough to accommo- 
date a number of his friends and the custom of inviting 
one or two of them to dine with him is almost unknown. 
Indeed, the formal sitting down to food is not usual enough 
to make a social function of the act. There is in general 
but one small, poorly lighted room, common in the evening 
to the old people and the children, so that the sense of 
something different and brighter and dressed up is alto- 
gether missing. From these conditions has developed the 
Pleasure Social, which after Hall Weddings is the most fre- 
quent form of social intercourse. 

There are three distinct kinds of social. The first, as 
the name implies, is a friendly group of a dozen or more 
young men combined for pleasure with the sub-motive of 
pecuniary profit; the second is a business association of 
three or more men giving dances under club names for 
profit alone; and lastly the ‘‘ chartered social,’’ a gambling 
concern masquerading as ‘‘ The Harly Rose,’’ ‘‘ The Jolly 
Fifteen,’’ ‘‘ The Jolly Bunch,’’ or the ‘‘ Ad Libitum.’’ In 
order to rent a room where cards may be played regularly 
and without interruption it is necessary to hold a charter, 
and, by suggestion, clubs taking a charter may not be in 
good repute. Therefore, pleasure-seeking young people 
hesitate to do so even though it would be a step toward a 
more permanent organization than they usually succeed in 
maintaining without an assured meeting place. The lead- 
ing spirits weigh the prospects, drop in to talk it over with 
the girls, canvass it with members of last winter’s de- 
funet clubs, and at length choose a name and elect officers. 
After a few weeks, if wages are good, they may hire a 
small, cheap, dirty hall. Each member invites a “ lady 
friend,’’ and they give a tentative private ‘‘ spiel.’’? How- — 
ever successful it may be it does not establish the Social. 
For if it rests its claim to recognition at this point, scoffers 
will say of it, ‘‘ Them? nothin’ but cheap lovers!’’ So an 
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elaborate affair is projected by generalship and daring, at 
a date when the market does not seem to be overcrowded 
with big public balls. It is called to the attention of pleas- 
ure seekers by window placards, reading like this: 


ROUDIOS SOCIAL 
December 2nd 
Kilgallon, America’s White Champion CAKE WALKER 
Last Chance to see him prior to him going to NEW YORK 
PRIZE WALTZ for up-towners and down-towners 


GREAT SPORT 
Ad. 15 cents. Pennsylvania Hall 


Sometimes a swell Social, a very aristocrat distinguished 
among its fellows because it is three or four years old, pays 
its heaviest expenses by the advertisements on its dance 
programmes. When the financial strain is thus relieved be- 
fore the day arrives the occasion is a gala one, and the 
promoters exercise a simpler hospitality than is possible 
when it is necessary that strangers buy beer to pay for the 
orchestra. The larger halls, Pennsylvania or Washington, 
may be rented for $25.00; the orchestra hired for $12.00 or 
$15.00; and the bar stocked with multiple kegs of beer and 
bottles of soda, whiskey, wine, according to taste. To these 
expenses add the printing of window placards and a large 
number of tickets, prizes for eake walk and waltz, and it is 
evident that the expenditure is large and that possible loss 
may be heavy. 

The assertion upon the tickets that admission will be 
fifteen cents is usually no more than current fiction, for 
the cards are distributed as advertisements, the profits 
being reckoned by the ward-robe fee levied upon all comers, 
and by the returns from the bar. A movement toward 
higher prices is noted. It is possibly a desire to raise a 
barrier against the chance entrance of any passer-by. At 
any rate the members now give complimentary tickets in 
numbers to their acquaintances, whereas the total stranger 
is confronted with the admission fee of fifteen cents plus 
ten cents ‘‘ ward-robe.”’ 

If this process of selection is more than a season’s fash- 
ion it will in a measure arrest the worst tendency of the 
Social —the unchecked publicity which kills the sense of 
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personal responsibility in living up to any defined stand- 
ards of behavior. On the other hand, if the Social’s ball 
advances on its present lines a few years longer, the condi- 
tions it is creating by its entire lack of supervision by ma- 
ture and steady people, its indiscriminate contact with 
some vicious phases of our city life and —if the adjective 
is not too far fetched — by a touch of the French in masque 
dancing, all these will set a problem before the Jews which 
in the guarded Russian days they have been blessed in 
escaping. 

In illustration of the occasional use of this freedom sud- 
denly thrust upon young people strictly reared by parents 
and rabbis, one incident may serve. At a much heralded 
Fifth Annual Ball given by a Social whose boast it is that 
it has always barred the ‘‘ hoboes ’’ from its functions by 
high admission prices and that it never admits a ‘‘ lob- 
ster’? to membership, the .president, a nineteen-year-old 
cutter in a fashionable tailor-shop, shook hands with his 
incoming acquaintances with a somewhat unusual manner 
of kindly interest. ‘‘ I hope youse will entjoy the even- 
ing’’ was his formal welcome. Perhaps he had been 
drinking before he came, perhaps not, but half an hour 
later, dazed and wandering, he approached a guest and 
her escort and quavered, ‘‘ If youse want a good time 
why don’t you go to the bar, boy?’’ He continued in this 
state, drinking with his ‘‘ lady-friend ’’ who, according 
to custom, ordered soda, until the girl decided to take 
him away. She was unwilling to expose him to the wrath 
of his people and guided him along the streets to her own 
home at four o’clock in the morning. Her parents shel- 
tered him there until he was sober enough to take care of 
himself. 

The occurrence is not usual, but it was not adversely 
criticised by the circle which heard of it. Some of the 
comments summed it up as a good joke on him and a bit 
of luck that the girl had a ‘‘ good head on her.’’ 

Although the inducement to drink is always present, 
noticeable drunkenness is seldom seen. The racial tem- 
perateness bred by a stern environment has not yet been 
appreciably encroached upon by a laxer habit of life. 
Flushed faces, restless eyes, and stumbling sibilants are 
chiefly indicative of the frequent treats; even in the small 
hours the large majority is no more than merry. In the 
early part of the evening it seems scarcely that. First im- 
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pressions are indeed dispiriting. The room is cold, half 
filled, and every sound echoes from its unclean, barren 
walls. There is a little desultory music which does not 
affect the young men huddled on one row of benches or 
the young women opposite on another. Spirits are appar- 
ently at a low ebb. Suddenly the big drum booms, the 
fiddle squalls horribly with every vocal cord, the clario- 
net playfully caterwauls, the piano emits fearful jangles, 
people jump into the air, electrified by this orchestral 
joke, and the dance begins. It moves easily without other 
diversions until midnight, when a Grand Prize Cake Walk 
is announced and babies of four years, with other contest- 
ants ranging to twenty-five years, gather at one end of the 
room. 

They are fantastically and hideously dressed, the little 
girls in short fiuffy skirts, soiled fancy shoes and stock- 
ings, hair floating or strangely coiffured, necks and arms 
bare, and prize medals won at cake walks of other socials, 
proudly decorating their little chests. The young men 
appear as darkies, Uncle Sam or vaudeville tramps, 
their faces grotesquely painted with ugly daubs. Pair by 
pair they go down the lines of clapping spectators, through 
the contortions of the cake walk. A child of ten years may 
dance with a young man of thirty. Many couples are, in 
fact, semi-professional walkers who go from one hall to 
another, competing for prizes. Such rounds are more fre- 
quently made by Italians and ‘‘ Americans’’ than by 
Jews. The performance itself is a vulgar and debasing 
exhibition rapidly becoming worse. Its tendencies are 
vicious, and although the majority of onlookers, familiar 
with its easy descent, evidently enjoy it, yet expostulatory 
murmurs are heard here and there. 

After the customary ‘‘ walk,’’ general dancing con- 
tinues an hour or two, when the Prize Waltz, either double 
or single or both, is announced. Correct form, conven- 
tional steps, are not winning methods, but novelties are. 
The girl who can whirl pivot-like an incredible number of 
times is the ‘‘ champeen.’? Others who undulate with 
fewest points of contact with the floor also take prizes. 

When the ball is a masquerade the fun naturally 
marches a little faster. More prizes are offered and “‘ the 
most amusing, the most character, the most beautiful ’’ 
and so on, being individually rewarded, makes it worth 
while for a minority to spend time and money on cos- 
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tumes. Fifty maskers among four hundred non-maskers 
can change the entire atmosphere of a night. Teo 
schottische against a clown walking across the dancing 
space upon his hands, to dash him prone, to be pursued 
by him in gesticulating vengeance, to have your lancers 
set stampeded by a pair of Polish peasants, cracking their 
long whips about your ears and threatening you in an in- 
comprehensible tongue,— this makes all hail fellows very 
well met. 

It is a picture tinted with an old world, continental 
tone, but emphatically there is among the Jews themselves 
no indecorum, no ever-present conscious principle of evil 
in the fun, which is but a coarser expression of the buf- 
foonery that sometimes animates the New England husking 
bee. Judaism and Puritanism both are faithful watch- 
dogs. But it is a certainty that the principle of evil is 
just at the door. On one Halloween, masked parties made 
the tour of public halls and after midnight began to ar- 
rive at a Jewish Pleasure Social Ball. One party not 
masked consisted of a number of women who came in 
quietly. They looked like American sales girls and were 
unobstrusively dressed in silk shirt waists and dark skirts. 
But they were slightly rouged, their eyes were darkened, 
and upon them was the indefinable stamp of the street. 
They ordered beer and fell into casual talk with young men 
at the same table. In pairs they joined the dancers and 
carelessly mingled with the Jewish maidens of the set. 
They were invited to dance as often as was anybody else 
and, since an introduction to a partner is not a necessary 
preliminary, there are no checks placed by custom upon 
the number of acquaintances these women of a separate 
world can make in a single evening. This is but one of 
many indications that the younger American generation 
of Jews has neither the social desire nor the religious 
seruple to keep itself to itself which has been the basic 
principle with its Russian born parents. 

The distinction between the ball given by the genuine 
Pleasure Social and the business ball of the pseudo-social 
is entirely economic. “The business ball tends to manifest 
itself as an incipient trust, borrowing somewhat from the 
better developed corporate creature in the field of more 
material necessities and yet not restrained by standards of 
living or of esthetic tastes. An analogy of the Business 
Social may exist in the middle man who arranges for his 
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employer the entertainments at a summer resort. The lat- 
ter, however, acts upon instructions, whereas the man- 
ager of the Business Social receives no orders from 
society. He offers what he will and pockets the returns. 
If ‘‘ the push ’’ enjoys cake walks, he invites us to one 
gayer than that of last week; if we want a masquerade he 
advertises the article with more prizes, more promenades, 
more specialties, and cheaper drinks than the less skilled 
promoter dares to promise. He is the ‘‘ soulless corpora- 
tion ’’ entity, and his influence is felt. 

The third class, the ‘‘ Chartered Social,’’ as a gambling 
club meeting behind closed doors in an unsocial fashion, 
is outside the legitimate fields of fun. It thrives on the 
gambling trait in the Jewish character, and manifests it- 
self in raffles, lotteries, policy playing, and that elaborate 
underground system in chance which is a symptom of 
social disorder. 

Hall Weddings outnumber the Social Balls nearly ten 
to one. The ancient Mosaic customs, the ceremonial dance, 
the tearful kissing, the cries of mazel tov (good luck), sug- 
gest permanence, privacy, affairs between friends, and 
family celebrations. But the impression is false and 
springs from the fact that the world-loved lover is here 
the centre of things, and belongs to the jovial stranger 
within the gates as well as to the numerically insignificant 
circle of personal acquaintances. To join a wedding party 
it sometimes costs nothing at all, sometimes ten cents, 
which is a low price to pay for the combined pleasures of 
a dance, a pageant, and a feast. None is denied admission. 
Neither the work-grimed boy, who, seeking what he may 
devour, drops in on his way home from his daily grind, is 
questioned, nor the society stranger who wears a cellu- 
loid, perhaps a linen collar, and also frankly exploits the 
occasion. 

The bride and groom, reckoning upon scores of sch 
guests among the hundreds of friends’ friends formally 
invited by card, often spend literally their last cent upon 
their entertainment. Yet it is cheerfully offered as a sac- 
rifice to fate and enjoyed as an augury of future pros- 
perity. Not long ago at the wedding of a daughter of a 
family desperately poor, the various sources of supply 
were drained to the bottom. The newly-made husband 
and wife were bankrupt, but every guest was fed with 
chicken, potatoes, bread, fruit and cake, nor were the beer 
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and whiskey allowed to ebb. The pair was radiant and 
yet — To-morrow loomed from the wreckage on the tables. 
The groom looked at his bride: ‘“< Well, girl, we got mar- 
ried on our nerve.’’ She smiled and murmured, ‘‘ Yes, 
something fierce, ain’t it?’’ 

A synagogue ceremony increases the wedding expenses 
so heavily that the number of such ceremonies is falling 
off year by year. It is also necessary to approximate 
punctuality, an unlovely condition guests do not like 
to face. If a synagogue service is dated for six o’clock it 
must take place between that hour and eight when the 
wedding-party is expected at the Hall to receive its guests. 
The Hall wedding invitation announces that the wedding 
ceremony will take place at six. An hour later carriages 
call for the nearest friends of the pair and then proceed 
to the groom’s home. Thence in procession they go for the 
pride and escort her to the ball. There in front of a 
stage upon a raised platform painted with the immemorial 
sacred insignia of the Hebrew faith and punctuated with 
red, white and blue electrie lights, the pair receive their 
friends. Women ery, men kiss each other and the bridal 
couple wait restive until the hall is full, frightened when 
it is, since this is an indication that the ceremony will 
soon take place. When the last stragglers presumably 
have arrived between ten and eleven o’clock, a large plat- 
form surmounted by the chuppah (marriage canopy) is 
pushed into the middle of the floor. Willing hands are 
laid upon it, for whoever pushes is ‘“* forgiven many sins.’’ 

The orchestra plays the latest two-step and the groom, 
followed by ten friends holding candles aloft, slowly goes 
to meet his bride. Half solemn, half laughing, the bridal 
party marches under the canopy. The rabbi lifts his voice 
in the strange wail of the ritual. The onlookers laugh and 
whisper, and some old man beside the groom flashes his 
sombre eyes upon the offenders. He lifts his candle and 
peers at them. “ Be silent there,’’ he cries. 

The music begins again and frivoling couples, under its 
influence, break from the mass and dance enthusiastically 
over the cleared space. When the glass is broken and the 
wine is drunk, the bridal party is kissed all around amid 
cries of ‘ good luck ’’? and the music of shear (a Bulgarian 
quadrille). All the guests form the wedding march round 
and round the hall, which terminates in the move toward 
the supper room. On the moment, the leisurely progress 
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waxes without disguise into a rush for place and the feast 
becomes a plunge for food. Instantly the food disappears 
from the plates, the bottled beer is seized, a dozen forks 
dive into the seattered platters of fish or chicken or potato, 
and supper is over in a twinkling. Healths are drunk, con- 
gratulatory telegrams are read (fakes, say the critics), 
and the wedded pair is taken to the rabbi’s corner for a 
last word of blessing. 

The guests dance till four o’clock,— strange old world 
dances to tuneless music; peasant dances from Roumania, 
Austria and Russia; competitive dances between men, 
circling dances of women whirling, laughing and embrac- 
ing each other. It is greatly enjoyed by all except the 
bride, who is often desperately tired and ill after her 
twenty-four hours’ fast. But etiquette demands that she 
remain until the fun is abandoned, and she bravely keeps 
at her post. She goes at length to her new home and an- 
other day finds her going to market while her husband is 
at work again in the old place in shop or factory. 

The ‘‘ Dancing Class ’’ usually meets in a second story 
room over a shop or in a tenement. It is conducted by a 
man or men who may know how to dance but who do not 
know how to teach. There is evidently no appreciation of 
the value of etiquette and convention as supplements of 
the waltz step. The ‘‘ class ’’ does as it pleases and at- 
tends the ‘‘ benefits ’’’ which the teacher gives his “‘ col- 
league ’’ and those which the “‘ colleague ’’ gratefully ar- 
ranges for the teacher. The attendance on class nights, 
Friday by choice, is not very large, but there are many 
classes in the entire district. The same young people may 
be found in the same place night after night dancing for 
the entire evening with the same partner. In the course 
of time these partners develop specialties of their own 
which, when carried to a certain degree of perfection, pro- 
mote them as prize waltzers at public balls or to the rank 
of cake walkers. The class may be mixed in its nationali- 
ties. Jews, Italians, Irish, and ‘‘ Americans ’’ meet ami- 
ably, waiving all differences of race and religion but cling- 
ing to personal differences in step and bearing. 

In the amusements developed by industrial and political 
parties and literary and charitable societies, there is at 
length accented that intellectual quality, that spontaneous 
mental activity of the Russian Jewish mind, which reveals 
to the observation the scholar garbed as the factory hand. 
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Here is higher thinking, frequently yoked with plainer 
living than that known to the theatre-going Pleasure So- 
cial population. The distinction is not that named the eco- 
nomic ‘‘ standard of living ’’ which falls into the molds 
cast by the student of sociology, but rather that strong and 
intangible distinction between those individuals who spirit- 
ually aspire and those who do not. 

In fact, the pressure of material wants seems to bear 
more heavily upon these mentally active thousands than it 
does upon their fellows living upon the same economic 
plane. The latter spend the larger share of their wages 
upon personal decorations, the former upon the acquire- 
ment of invisible goods. They would rather engage a 
party leader to speak to them than to attract patrons with 
the glare of a hired band. They choose to pay the travel- 
ing expenses of an out-of-town ‘‘ Yiddishe ’’ poet rather 
than to put the money into the treasurer’s hands whence 
it ultimately converts itself into neckties and cigars. In 
practice, the dancing half of ‘‘ Concert and Ball’’ or 
‘¢ Speeches and Ball ’’ is tacitly postponed until the long 
programme has been enjoyed to its final midnight number. 
Literary and charitable societies incline to addresses, reci- 
tations, songs, and piano and violin music, and legerde- 
main. The programmes of the two great parties, Social La- 
bor and Social Democratic, are made of the sterner stuff 
of political and industrial agitation; the charitable and 
literary societies view our situation as less acutely serious, 
and arrange their material without propaganda. If the 
material is original with the person who presents it so 
much more does the audience enjoy it. If not, it is re- 
ceived with sufficient attention, although the listeners also 
talk together with a free and easy appreciation of the so- 
cial motive of the hour. 

The programme of the Russian Tea Party given from 
time to time by unofficial individuals to aid persons or to 
further plans not falling under a formal charity, fairly 
represents this section of amusements. A home-sick, 
broken-down girl had been saying for some time that she 
would never be well unless she could go back to Odessa, 
and accordingly the proceeds of the next Russian Tea 
Party were given to her. The services of fifteen volunteer 
performers were accepted. The first one came upon the 
stage at half past nine o’clock. Piano solos and duets, vocal 
solos and duets, legerdemain and recitation alternated, 
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with intermission, while tea was served from shining 

samovars, and bread and apples were piled again upon the 

tables. There was some noise and confusion during the 
music, but when a vest-making poet recited a long poem in 
classical Hebrew, satirizing the poet’s income from his 

verse and the comparative wealth of the tailoring trade, 
the house quieted to absorbed attention. They seized it 
hungrily, this product of mind, and they called the author 
back again and again. They received each new poem with 
intuitive appreciation of a well turned phrase and a critical 
survey of the art for the art’s sake. When the poet smiled 
and pointed to their ‘‘ wounds,’’ they smiled too; at a hint 
of playfulness mirth lightened grave faces. There were 
ripples of laughter here and there and it seemed as if sun- 
light had flashed across the room. 

The labor parties and the labor unions attain perhaps 
the highest level of excellence. Native born men of repu- 
tation are asked to speak —a Socialist mayor was warmly 

welcomed — and there is a sustained interest in American 
| civics and in practical and Utopian legislation leading to 
industrial relief. 

Their balls are not so much balls as opportunities for 
general conversations, friendly smoking, and food. The 
anarchists, for several years, have varied the winter’s rou- 
tine by making of their Grand Annual Ball a visual satire 
upon the institutions of church and state. Young men 
dressed as Cossacks, policemen or Royal Guardsmen, pa- 

| trol the hall and when ‘‘ the people,’’ armed with whistles, 
. give shrill signals they throw themselves upon a bystander 
and drag him to a buffoon judge. He mouths at the of- 
fender and fines him five cents for the good of the an- 
archist propaganda. A priest of the Greek church 
marries couples for five cents under the Jewish chuppah, 
and these unions have in more than one ease formed the 
sole ceremonial basis of an American home. There is 
much laughter and merriment as the anarchist ‘‘ priest ”’ 
goes through his mummery. It is a surprise to learn that 
his gibberish has in truth made a marriage. All the time 
j while whistles and shrieks of soldiers and people fill the 
air and while the ‘‘ priest ’’ intones, persistent hawkers 
ery, ‘‘ Buy bar tickets! Buy bar tickets! ’’ and thrust for- 
ward checks entitling one to drink. Many buy, induced 
by a business trick of the management, which turns on 
\ the steam heat, closes the windows, and so generates an 
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almost insufferable atmosphere with its concomitant 
thirst. The green-horn on these occasions is subjected to 
sore-throat, dizziness and general malaise until he ceases 
to be a green-horn. 

From this gaiety that stings and fun brewed in bitter- 
ness, from the boisterous laughter of a group whose criti- 
cism of Society is anarchy, it is but a step to gaiety that 
seeks to soothe, to fun springing from sympathy and the 
disciplined quiet of another group whose criticism of So- 
ciety is without a party name. Here and there and far 
apart are the regenerative agencies, the endowed club 
rooms, the social settlements, and the philanthropies, all 
overcrowded and closing their doors to those who would 
say ‘‘ yes’’ to an invitation to enter. Everywhere are 
those other agencies which would make for the brutaliza- 
tion of their habitués were it not for the innate fineness of 
those habitués themselves. They are trained to the desire 
for better things and they do not know how to find them 
in America. Wherever they can gain a foothold, a corner 
for their debates, literary societies persevere and thrive. 
A rare evening of good music echoes for months in the 
memories of the young men and women who almost night- 
ly hear the clattering discords of the dance-hall; a lecture 
on the unseen beauties of our environment arrests the 
gaze upon quaint doorways and curling smoke. In this 
great neglected garden of human-kind the gardeners are 
too few. Sometimes the greatest pity and pathos of it 
all seems to be the fertility of the field which awaits the 
seeds of Order, Beauty, and Knowledge so seldom flung 
within its boundaries. 


(C) CHICAGO 


In general the Russian Jew takes his amusements seri- 
ously. It is no mad endeavor to be epigrammatie which 
induces the statement that his amusement is almost a busi- 
ness, his business all but his amusement. Persecution in 
the old country, the struggle for existence in the new, 
have been anything but conducive to lightness of heart or 
of touch. It is enticing to enter on the subject of the 
philosophy of amusements, to make comparisons and to 
draw wider conclusions, but the limits of this paper 
forbid. 

The breaking of a glass in the orthodox wedding cere- 
mony of the Russian Jew is deeply symbolical of every 
amusement of the Ghetto. The glass is broken — so runs 
the explanation — to warn the Jew that he must not com- 
pletely surrender himself to mirth no matter how festive 
the occasion: Zion lies in ruin and it behooves the sons 
of the Covenant to be cast down until its walls be built 
up. Metaphorically the glass is broken in the very com- 
edies of the Yiddish theatres. The sound of its shattering 
runs through the strains of Jewish folk music, you hear 
it in the heavy mongrel tones of the Yiddish jargon itself, 
and the serious faces of the older folk of our modern 
American Ghettos are as constrained as if they were ever 
awaiting the melancholy crash of the fragile stuff of which 
life itself is made. 

The sober cast of Ghetto, of Russian Jewish amuse- 
ments, becomes strikingly apparent the moment one takes 
even a cursory bird’s-eye-view of the subject in its entirety. 
While outlining my theme for this series of papers, to 
take an instance, I found it difficult to draw a hard and 
fast line between the diversion afforded by the synagogue 
and its festivals, and the pastimes which are purely secu- 
lar. I am not sure that a comprehensive paper should 
not include both; so intimately do the beth hamedrash 
(house of learning connected with the synagogue) and 
the religious rites and festivals enter into the amenities of 
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Ghetto life, so much does religion contribute to the mere 
pleasure of the orthodox Russian Jew — pleasure which 
his less orthodox brethren seek in the secular world with- 
out. And beyond all this there are a reason and a philoso- 
phy that lie deeper than a superficial observation might 
at first lead one to suppose; but again the lack of space 
forbids the digression. 

Chicago’s one Yiddish theatre, formerly the Metropoli- 


‘tan, next called the Irwin, and afterward Glickman’s, was 


almost exclusively devoted to the presentation of Jewish 
historical and religious plays, and to operas historical or 
religious in theme. «The literary standard of the dramas 
presented here was about on a par with those produced 
in English theatres attended by audiences of the same 
status in life as the Russian Jews of the Ghetto, and 
where the price of admission is about the same. In the 
old Metropolitan theatre I saw a Yiddish adaptation of 
‘‘The Streets of New York’’ and ‘‘Woman Against 
Woman,”’ which to the discerning will sum up the story 


‘fairly well. “ Fairly well ’’ is used advisedly because the 


standard of comparison is by no means rigid; for now and 
then Mr. Ellis F. Glickman, who is actor, manager and 
playwright, too, puts a play on the boards which is su- 
perior in most respects to the average attraction offered 
by the surrounding theatres of the English-speaking dis- 


_triets. The same assertion may be made, within certain 


bounds, of the acting of the members of Mr. Glickman’s 
Yiddish stock company. The theatre is now closed be- 
cause it did not comply with the city regulations passed 
in the fall of 1903 after the disastrous Iroquois fire. There 


‘ig therefore no regular Yiddish theatre here, ‘‘ The Pa- 


vilion ’’ being merely a hall for vaudeville performances 
and in no way representing the better intelligence of the 
Chicago Russian Jew. 

However, certain allowances ought to be made for the 
Yiddish actor when comparing him with the English 
speaking members of the profession who appeal to audi- 
ences of about the same grade at about the same price. In 
the first place, the Yiddish actor is harder pushed — every 
week sees a change of bill and he scarcely has had time to 
commit the lines of one part before he is rehearsing the 
réles of a new play (which is the reason, by way of paren- 
thesis, why the prompter is always in evidence) ; and sec- 
ondly, the Yiddish actor is nine times out of ten a Yid- 
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dish singer as well. He is more apt to win popularity 
among our Chicago Russian Jewish audiences by good 
singing than by an artistic rendering of a character. The 
Ghetto audiences are clamorous in their insistence on mu- 
sic and singing, and the encore and the applause always 
go to the most pleasing song and the best voice. Fine 
musi¢ finds quick appreciation here; and in this one re- 
spect certainly both audience and performers are far su- 
perior to the audience and performers of the English 
theatres of a corresponding grade. The orchestra of the 
Yiddish theatre is excelled by few in Chicago, nor is this 
in any wise accidental, for the Yiddish theatre without 
good musie were equivalent to a play without scenery. 

I saw in the Irwin theatre a play which was a Yiddish 
adaptation of Hamlet and the whole performance struck 
me as very much like the play of Hamlet with the part 
of Hamlet left out. Shakespeare was most neatly adapted 
out of the tragedy to make room for up-to-date melo- 
dramatic situations, for orthodox Jewish religious ceremo- 
nials, and for the dramatic triumph of the production — 
the singing of the Kaddish (prayer for the dead). A line 
or two copied from the programme may suffice to give 
even those who were not privileged to see ‘‘ The Jewish 
Hamlet ’’ an idea of the broad license that the adapter 
allowed himself. ‘‘ Act IV, Scene 2— Great scene of the 
Jewish cemetery. Beautiful scenery painted specially for 
this production. Sad wedding of Vigder (Hamlet) and 
his dead bride Hsther (Ophelia) according to the Jewish 
religion.’’ 

From the plays which any manager may supply it is 
always unsafe to draw conclusions of what the audience 
may demand. I should be loath to deduce from the mere 
presentation of this Yiddish Hamlet and plays of its type 
that Russian Jewish audiences were eager for the spilling 
of blood and for ultra-sensational situations and scenes. 
T noticed, and with more than a little rejoicing, that those 
sins against good taste which were intended to appeal to 
the sympathies of the audience won applause from the 
galleries only, and that the parquet, which represented the 
better class of the Russian Jews of the Ghetto, looked on 
in ominous silence at what they were unable to translate 
emotively. 

I believe that the younger element of the Ghetto is far 
more attracted by what lies without than what lies within 
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the confines of that narrow district, and the constant tend- 
ency in amusements, as in other things, is centrifugal. 
The variety theatres down-town, the play-houses on the 
surrounding streets, draw a larger audience of young Rus- 
sian Jews than the Ghetto theatre itself. With very few 
exceptions — it may be doubted whether the phrase is 


half strong enough—the younger Russian Jews are 


neither proud of their Yiddish jargon nor of the ways of 
their ancestors, and they are only too quick to accept any- 
thing that may have an Americanizing influence. In Chi- 
cago, at any rate, the Yiddish theatre is not likely to out- 
last the life of the present generation, and it is fairly open’ 


to question whether it will endure that long. 


The lodges form a most significant element in the 
amusement of the Ghetto and contribute not a little to its 
social life, while like almost every other diversion, they 
add, or at least carry along, an element of religion and 
charity. The various lodges, with their numerous orders 
and divisions, ramify through the entire Ghetto, spread- 
ing out in every direction, leaving few families uninfiu- 
enced by their existence. The Chicago Ghetto contains 
seventy-five recorded lodges, thirty-two of which belong 
to the Order of B’rith Abraham and twenty to the West- 
ern Star,—a purely Chicago organization, and the other 
twenty-three to orders of less prominence. Like their 
Christian prototypes, the western lodges render an impor- 
tant economic service, namely that of life insurance, 
which, when all is said and done, serves as the chief rea- 
son and the best cause for their existence. 

Every once in so often, one of the seventy-five lodges 
will announce a ball or a party by way of benefit for the 
impoverished family of a defunct member, and so it is 
that these orders indirectly contribute their share to the 
amusement of the Ghetto. 

Regarding all balls and parties given in the Russian 
Jewish district, it may be asserted that there is little if 
anything to distinguish them from the social functions of 
a like nature given by Christians of the same status, and 
what little there is goes in favor of the Russian Jew on 
the side of decorum. I know from my own studies in the 
district through which Milwaukee Avenue cuts diagonally, 
and which represents one of the most cosmopolitan popu- 


- lations in the city of Chicago, that the moral effect of the 


weekly Saturday night balls and masquerades is anything 
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but elevating, and that the road to ruin for many a young 
girl begins here. 

Cases of moral depravity resulting from any dance 
given in the Ghetto district are rare enough to be prac- 
tically unknown. Of course, home training, eustom and 
other elements must be taken into consideration when 
weighing the moral problem, and this lies outside of this 
paper’s boundaries. 

Zionism, which so deeply imbues the life and spirit of 
our American Ghettos at the present time, may be re- 
garded as the chief religious feature of the lodges, for they 
are more or less animated by its doctrines and given to the 
promulgation of its benefits. 

The same religious purpose sublimates the one impor- 
tant literary society of our Ghetto, the Hebrew Literary 
Association, which has a regular meeting place on West 
Twelfth Street. The library of the association numbers 
over 2,000 volumes devoted all but exclusively to modern 
Hebrew literature as contradistinguished from the still 
more modern Yiddish jargon. The club holds regular 
Sunday night meetings to listen to lectures in English and 
Yiddish given by local authorities on Jewish history and 
literature, and less often to lectures on classic English 
prose and poetry. The surplus in the treasury of the club 
is given to the Order of the Knights of Zion, which con- 
tains six branches, numbering over 500 members in all, 
and this society in turn holds regular meetings in Porges, 
Schwarz, or Turner Halls, to spread a knowledge of 
Hebrew history, language and literature, with the central 
object of stimulating the Zionistie movement. The young- 
er members of the Knights of Zion Order have their lec- 
tures and lessons in English, the older members in Yid- 
dish. Besides the assistance which the Hebrew Literary 
Association lends the Knights of Zion, it also contributes 
liberally to a Zionistie Sunday school for children, where 
instruction is given in what may be broadly termed Juda- 
ism and Zionism. So again in surveying Ghetto amuse- 
ments in their entirety, the religious impulse and fervor 
become salient. 

The Lessing Club, which is far removed from the 
Ghetto district, is composed of wealthier Russian Jewish 
members than any of the organizations yet mentioned, and 
is, I believe, higher in social rank. There is nothing in 
particular to differentiate the Lessing from a hundred and 
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one other clubs in the city, although the younger members 
have formed the Lessing Self-Educational Club, which is 
just what the name would imply. Like the Hebrew Liter- 
ary Association the Lessing Self-Educational Club em- 
ploys specialists to give lectures on literature and the arts; 
and meetings are held with exercises and papers, for the 
purpose of spreading education and culture. 

The feast and ceremonies of the weddings contribute at 
least an element of amusement, and so by a liberal inter- 
pretation may be given a place in the topic. The more 
orthodox of the Russian Jews are married in the syna- 
gogue, the less orthodox, who are in a rapidly growing ma- 
jority, are married without its walls, either at home or in 
one of the public halls. In the synagogue weddings the 
glass dish is broken and the parents of the bride lead her 
three times around the groom, who stands under the 
canopy. The postnuptial festivities vary in brilliancy ac- 
cording to the means and liberality of the bride’s parents; 
dancing and musie are an important feature and few, if 
any, weddings are without them. The tendency to copy 
the forms observed by the non-Ghetto and richer Jews 
grows stronger with the passing of every day, and the cus- 
toms peculiar to Jewish weddings are fighting a battle for 
survival in which apparently they must soon lose. In 
short, the Americanization of the Russian Jew is thorough- 
going; and his amusements, his customs— all the outer 
reflections of at least the superficial part of his inner life 
—are taking on the color and form of his environment, 
standing out less and less as an entity distinguished by a 
eolor and form all its own. 
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All political parties, whether national or local, find re- 
eruits and adherents among the people who have been 
forced to leave the realm of the Czars for the past quar- 
ter of a century. Contrary to expectation, these new 
voters are not grouped and collected under the banner of 
any one political party or any one clan. 

Their political activity dates back to the early eighties, 
when the first wave of the great mass of Russian Jewish 
immigration reached these shores. It was then that the 
influx of Russian students began and lent a peculiar color 
to the character and activities of the Jewish immigrants. 
As might have been expected, the effect of liberty upon 
the masses of Russian Jews downtrodden in their mother 
country was in the beginning apparently disastrous. The 
anarchists and the socialists found some of their most ac- 
tive supporters among these younger Russian fugitives. 
The older class, either because of ignorance of polities or 
by reason of the immediate problem of supporting their 
usually large families, could not avail themselves of the 
same educational facilities. Their sons in the short space 
of time required for citizenship, after a course at the day 
or evening schools, were able to cope with other electors. 
But the older immigrants were not long to remain behind 
in their duties as American citizens. After a remarkably 
short time, old and young became citizens and set to work 
to master the fundamental principles of American consti- 
tutional government. Questions of the municipality began 
to engage their attention. Soon they not only mastered 
the problems that were propounded by the national and 
state parties, but also became eager students of municipal 
affairs. So important a factor has the Russian Jewish 
vote become in recent years that all parties have made a 
bid for its united support. 

We are now brought to the consideration of the position 
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the Russian Jew has of late years assumed with respect 
to the dominant political parties. As a rule, each class of 
voters belonging to a particular nationality before natural- 
ization is claimed in toto by either one or the other of the 
two great political parties. The Russian Jews, however, 
in spite of the fact that they were distributed among 
all the parties as to national questions, have in municipal 
affairs occupied a unique position of late. In the cam- 
paign of 1897 they were very largely among the reform 
forces then organized by the Citizens’ Union. Although 
the almost solid vote of the Russian Jews had little effect 
upon the general result, at that time it was sufficiently im- 
portant to arrest the attention of the fusion party in the 
next municipal campaign of 1901. It is almost incredible, 
but is nevertheless a fact, that the entire machinery of the 
fusion campaign was largely directed to that portion of 
the city mostly inhabited by the Russian Jewish citizens. 
It was there that the successful candidates for mayor and 
district attorney made their strongest appeals and re- 
ceived the most encouraging response. Little did they know 
the character of the citizens they so anxiously tried to con- 
vinee of the justice of their cause. For never in their 
wildest dreams did they expect such an upheaval. But 
those who know the Russian Jew expected nothing less. 
Be that as it may, however, the phenomenal majorities of 
Tammany Hall were almost entirely annihilated and the 
Russian Jew—this time justly —may claim the lion’s 
share in the result of the municipal election of 1901. The 
Second, Fourth, Eighth, Tenth, Twelfth and Sixteenth As- 
sembly Districts, which in former years ran up insur- 
mountable Tammany majorities, showed such a remarkable 
change that the other districts in the city normally in 
favor of reform movements had an easy task. Many have 
claimed the credit for this remarkable performance; few 
care to see the facts of the case. To the Russian Jew, with 
a mind quick to grasp simple business propositions, this 
problem of municipal reform was a very simple matter. 
They all remembered the first abortive effort at reform un- 
der the Strong administration with its few cases of good 
work accomplished among the desert of promises unper- 
formed and unfulfilled. They all remembered and suf- 
fered during the era of night under Tammany’s régime 
. from 1897 to 1901. Given this contrast, placed before the 
Russian Jew in a clear and intelligent manner, those who 
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knew him had neither fear nor doubt as to which course 
he would pursue. 

Perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon of this cam- 
paign was the revelation of the Russian Jew as an active 
campaigner. He was not content with voting for the right 


| eause alone;— he appropriated every street corner, every 
\ hall, every truck, every temporary platform in the various 
districts, and for an entire month called upon the passer- 
‘by to hear his reasons for supporting the fusion_ ticket. 
‘Young and old, these speakers, in English, in German, 


/and in all the Jargon dialects conceivable, thundered 


| against the iniquities of Tammany Hall and conducted a 
' eampaign the like of which New York had not seen. They 
' demonstrated for all time that the Russian Jewish vote 


is a factor to be reckoned with. 

Perhaps the most interesting phenomenon that has 
challenged our attention in recent years is the appearance 
of the rapidly developing types of Russian Jewish poli- 
ticians. From year to year they have progressed along 
the various lines. Whether as district captains, election 
watchers, ballot clerks, campaign orators, they are becom- 
ing as distinct types as the Irish, the German, or the Yan- 
kee politicians. 

To them the problems of the ever-changing ballot laws 
are simple in the extreme. So well are they informed as 
to the provisions of these that results in their districts are 
tabulated as accurately as in the most enlightened sections, 
and their election officers perform all their work with the 
same speed and accuracy as do the ballot clerks and elec- 
tion officers of other neighborhoods. 

As is but natural, in course of time these young as- 
pirants for political preferment pass through a process 
of crystallization, and the efficient district captains and 
election clerks of two or three years’ experience become 
budding leaders in the various localities of the Ghetto as- 
sembly districts. Their development is gradual and in- 
teresting. The Russian Jewish young man, generally a 
lawyer, who casts his fortunes with Tammany Hall, grad- 
ually assumes the habits of his Tammany confréres. He 
chews, smokes, drinks, gambles, visits the club-rooms re- 
ligiously, attends the politico-social functions of the year, 
is prominent in the purchase and dissemination of chow- 
der tickets, and is rewarded, perhaps, by being permitted 
to play at the Tammany chowder game of poker with the 
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élite of the district. He is gradually taken into the eon- 
fidence of the assembly district leader, in most eases called 
the ‘‘ old man,’’ and from time to time becomes the re- 
cipient of some political news emanating directly from 
the fountain head of Tammany Hall Democracy — the 
Demoeratie Club — or Tammany Hall proper. In time 
this aspiring politician becomes the constant companion 
of the leader, and at all dinners, meetings or functions 
acts as the host and direct personal representative of the 
all-powerful leader. For the leader in his bailiwick is su- 
preme, and to be in touch with him is to become in course 
of time a political power. If the young aspirant is faith- 
ful, the leader delegates a measure of his authority to his 
new fledgling, who, encouraged by the tokens of apprecia- 
tion on the part of his political sponsor, begins to see 
visions of power and is, possibly, led to aspire to the lead- 
ership himself. In a few instances, such young men get 
the nominations for the minor elective offices, 

Usually this is done only to test their fealty, for they 
are expected to stick to the organization in victory as well 
as in defeat. The many unsuccessful aspirants for elec- 
tive office try to find consolation in appointments such as 
positions in the corporation counsel’s and district attor- 
ney’s offices. So great has been the crop of candidates 
for these offices of late years, that in every assembly dis- 
trict we find the young men organizing independent Dem- 
ocratie clubs, generally bearing the name of the founder, 
for the purpose of demonstrating how great a vote they 
can command and thus either compelling recognition from 
the organization or, in ease of failure, forcing their way 
into the regular organization of opposite political faith. 
They have but one ambition, and that is to attain judicial 
position, and to attain it they seek election as assembly- 
man or alderman as a stepping stone. 

As a rule, these young Russian Jewish men who make 
their way into Tammany Hall belong to a lower order. In 
some eases the office holders are taken from the most color- 
less class, having nothing but regularity and party fealty 
as their redeeming features. Usually, their education has 
ended with the completion of a course in the public schools. 
From that time they, mutatis mutandis, are close readers 
of the Daily News, the World, and the Journal, and keep 
“posted ’’ on all political questions. Add to this the 
mellowing influences of the Tammany leaders’ discourse 
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and society, and the young men are fit for any office within 
the gift of the ‘‘ people.’’ 

The Republican Jewish politician is another remarkable 
product of the metropolis. Socially he is, perhaps, a grade 
higher than the former; his parents, by dint of hard work, 
have amassed a comfortable fortune, and their offspring 
has possibly had the benefit of a better preliminary educa- 
tion and has come in contact with wealthier young men, 
who are Republicans in their political affiliations. He, 
like his Tammany Hall cousin, is a growth gradual in 
development, but is as positive a character as the former. 
A little more credit may be due to him by reason of the fact 
that his party is rarely, if ever, in power in the city of 
New York and most of his political ‘‘ patronage ’’ consists 
of promises, conditioned upon its success and the disrup- 
tion and defeat of Tammany Hall, a hope upon which 
every Republican spellbinder loves to dwell. The fact that 
the state or national elections generally are favorable to 
his party makes small difference, as little or nothing per- 
colates from the state or national board to these dreamers 
of the Ghetto. A picturesque character this young 
‘“ statesman ’’ undoubtedly is. From early citizenship 
he carries himself like a ‘‘ statesman.’’ He believes him- 
self treading in the steps of Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, and 
Blaine, as his cousin in those of Jefferson, Jackson, Tilden, 
and Cleveland. His garb, his features, his periods, all 
savor of the statesman to be. Now and then one of the 
more inventive discovers that a page of Macaulay would 
fit into some stirring appeal and the speech or essay or 
paragraph is pressed into service and is sent resounding 
from a truck or platform over the heads of a host of boys 
who for the time being become “fellow citizens.’’ The 
youngsters thus get their first baptism of political elo- 
quence from these campaigners. 

The Republican Russian Jewish politician gains admis- 
sion into the counsels of his party more readily than the 
Democratic. The power of the district leader is not so 
absolute as that of the Tammany man and the young men 
become members of the County Committee; some have 
even been known to raise their voices in that august as- 
sembly of archons of the local Republican party. In one 
or two eases revolt is ripe against the ‘‘ carpet-bag- 
ger ’’ Republican leader. In time two or three Republi- 
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can and Democratic assembly district leaders will be none 
other than the young Russian Jewish politicians. 

There is another political factor in the Ghetto which 
must not be lost sight of. In some respects this is the 
most remarkable of all. I refer to the Socialists. As a 
rule the Socialist leaders are students, whose collegiate 
course has been prematurely cut off by reason of migra- 
tions caused by anti-Semitism, or economic distress. After 
a short apprenticeship, either as a peddler or mechanic 
or unskilled worker at one of the trades, he quickly regains 
his equilibrium and —as has often been the case — man- 
ages to complete his studies in one of the colleges or uni- 
versities, of this city. Rarely, if ever, has another na- 
tionality furnished so many splendid examples of the 
hard working student who prosecutes his studies while 
undergoing great privations in his efforts to support not 
only himself, but in many cases the family as well. 

Regardless of what his privations may be, he throws 
himself into the study of literature, poetry and political 
economy and becomes a powerful debater or excellent 
journalist. One or two such bid fair to rival our ablest 
editors and campaign speakers. They are generally good 
Hebrew and Russian scholars and are able to draw upon 
the literatures of these languages to make their arguments 
acceptable and clear to all. 

The noblest type which has of late become general is 
the Russian Jewish mugwump; the man who votes and 
thinks upon the highest planes of civic patriotism without 
regard to political preferment. As a rule, he is not a 
candidate for office, is either a professional or business 
man, and helps to form the great silent vote which in the 
last few years has upset the caleulations of the wiseacres 
of all political parties. His class are the people who vote 
““ split tickets,’” who examine the characters of the candi- 
dates, and who thus sway the power from party to party 
as desert and political virtue are divided. These form the 
great portion of the uncontrollable and unapproachable 
vote of the Ghetto; so much so that word goes forth from 
both political camps that time spent on attempted con- 
version of such voters is time wasted. This class furnishes 
the most valuable election officers and campaign speakers 
and the most promising guarantees of the ultimate com- 
plete redemption of the Ghetto from the influence of the 
machines. The arts of the older parties, which their de- 
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votees have studied for a lifetime, these progressive young 
voters, and for that matter the old ones as well, have mas- 
tered in a remarkably short time. The young people, 
aided by such journals as the Times and the Evening Post, 
and the older people by the German and Jewish news- 
papers, have become adepts in discussing municipal ques- 
tions and really form the most formidable menace to the 
continuance of Tammany rule. No audience in the city 
is quicker to grasp the questions at issue. Also no speaker 
is better informed or better prepared by example, quo- 
tation and explanation than the middle-aged Ghetto orator. 
He resorts to comparatively few devices of voice or diction. 
With examples drawn either from daily life or Biblical 
lore he brings home an argument to an intelligent audience 
more forcibly than do his younger and more progressive 
sons. He eares little for their political veneer. He is a 
plain spoken advocate of clean streets, parks, public schools, 
and honest police, and prates not of the immortal principle 
of the democracy of Jefferson and Jackson, as do his 
younger descendants. 

The following editorial from the Nation of December 1, 
1904, confirms the observations of the writer: ‘‘ It is 
clear . . . that our Jews and Southern Europeans do 
vote. A more important question, however, is whether they 
vote with discrimination. Do they always support the 
same parties; do they ever vote split tickets? A study of 
the returns for the last four years — including those for 
the November elections — shows that there are only eight 
assembly districts in Manhattan which, in both local, State, 
and national elections, do not invariably go one way. They 
are Manhattan’s ‘ doubtful districts,’ which are appar- 
ently influenced by argument, and which may be expected 
to split their tickets. They are the Fifth, the Highth, the 
Tenth, the Sixteenth, the Twenty-first, the Twenty-third, 
the Twenty-ninth, and the Thirty-first. Some of these are 
only slightly independent; the Twenty-ninth, for instance, 
gets into this good company simply because, this year, it 
voted for Roosevelt and Herrick. The average foreign 
population of these independent districts is 42 per cent., or 
just about the average for the whole island. Chiefly im- 
portant, however, is the fact that this list includes the 
Eighth, the Tenth, and the Sixteenth Assembly Districts. 
These are also situated south of Eleventh Street and east 
of the Bowery. 
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‘* By all odds the most interesting is the Eighth. This is 
the district with the largest foreign population, and its 
population is very largely Jewish. It has such well-known 
Ghetto streets as Hester, Delancey, Eldridge, and Allen. 
Yet politically it is one of the most uncertain sections; the 
majority of the winning candidates is always small. It 
voted for Bryan in 1900; for Roosevelt in 1904; for Coler 
in 1902; for Higgins this year. Its representative at Al- 
bany is alternatively a Republican and a Democrat. The 
Tenth District, which also shows unmistakable signs of in- 
dependence, is strongly Jewish. This year it voted for 
Roosevelt and Herrick. The Sixteenth, which also divided 
on State and national lines, is populated almost exclusively 
by Jews from Austria-Hungary. Similar independence is 
evidenced in districts largely native, such as the Fifth, the 
Twenty-first, and the Twenty-third; but at least it is plain 
that the Jewish localities, chiefly recruited from immigra- 
tion, are not lacking in the first essentials of good citizen- 
ship.”’ 

It is but natural that so many shades of political leader- 
ship should lead to the creation of political organizations. 
In most instances, these are ephemeral and rarely survive 
a fatal election. Even in case of success at the polls they 
usually survive just long enough to provide a number of 
the ambitious with berths at the public crib. On the other 
hand, some have builded better than they knew, and have 
become powerful political bodies to the extent of either 
carrying the assembly district for good government or 
gradually making such inroads into the vote of the dom- 
inant party that success is but a question of time. The 
leaders of such political organizations have in a few in- 
stances received recognition from the party of good govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps no other phase of this discussion can be ap- 
proached with more certainty than the problem of deter- 
mining whether the Russian Jewish vote is controllable. 
Inquiry as to how votes are acquired or controlled by 
illegitimate or questionable means will demonstrate the con- 
tention that the Russian Jewish vote is neither controllable 
nor purchasable. The Russian Jewish citizens as a body 
are not an office seeking or office holding class. They have 
but few representatives in departments not under civil 
service regulations. The civil service. protected officers 
carry with them independence in voting. The offices whose 
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occupants change with each administration are sought for 
by all but Russian Jewish voters. Candidates for such 
offices are the habitués of the Tammany assembly district 
clubs —the saloon brigade of candidates for office, who 
drink with every newcomer. The Russian Jewish. citizen 
will have none of the inferior positions, such as those in 
the street cleaning or dock department, nor are there Rus- 
sian Jewish laborers in the department of parks or public 
works. The higher offices of these departments are not yet 
within his reach and he therefore concludes to wait his 
chance. Meanwhile, he continues to demonstrate his fit- 
ness, his ability, his readiness, to pass civil service examina- 
tions such as are imposed by the post office and custom 
house. 

The club and the saloon are the marts-where voters are 
either ‘‘ influenced ’’ or bought outright. The class of 
votes obtained in the latter place are rather risky ‘‘ invest- 
ments ’’ in these days of the secret ballot. For he who sells 
his vote may nevertheless go into the booth and vote as his 
“* conscience ’’ dictates. As to the former method, most 
Russian Jewish citizens are an industrious class, and think 
more of earning an honest livelihood than of bartering 
their votes for cash. 

One need but examine the registration lists of a single 
assembly district, as the writer has done, to convince him- 
self that the Russian Jew is very much in earnest where 
politics are concerned. The overwhelmingly Republican 
districts, the best and wealthiest in the city, have an alarm- 
ingly large number of citizens who neither register nor 
vote. An even larger proportion of those who register do 
not vote. To the Russian Jew the day of election is not 
a holiday in the sense that he is to have his annual ex- 
cursions or trips of recreation out of the city. Many days 
before election, he informs himself as to the merits of the 
respective candidates, by attending meetings, reading 
papers, and by discussion at his café or after his lodge 
meetings. When election day arrives he has made up his 
mind how to vote and he does vote, neither pleasure nor 
business exigency preventing him. A great many other 
citizens of foreign extraction mistake election day and turn 
it into a riotous feast, to the discomfiture of the election 
officers, who find it difficult to cope with the curious in- 
ventions of the Bacchanalians that wield the power of the 
ballot in the secrecy of the election booth. Not so with 
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j the Russian Jew. He does not drink anything stronger 
than tea before he votes and after he has voted he goes 
about his business without celebrating or rioting. Com- 
pared with the American cycling, golfing, automobiling, 
and football fraternity, who either intentionally forget or 
2 do not care for the issues and principles at stake, the Rus- 
sian Jew is certainly an excellent example of new citizen- 
ship. oy 
A most important factor in the political development >< 
of the Russian Jew has been the Jewish press. Although 
published and for the most part sold on the lower East 
Side, the Yiddish papers have reached the remotest corners 
of the country. 
| The oriental substratum in the mind of Russian Jews 
\ must be appealed to in a different manner from that of 
the humdrum, every day, political intelligence of the voter 
who is swayed by newspaper reading. The Russian Jew 
examines with the eye of a critic the arguments presented 
on the editorial page. He who would convince him must 
put forth his best efforts. The Russian Jew is witty by 
nature and appreciates the political diatribes which are 
placed before him by these many advocates of heterogene- 
ous factions. There is a novelty, a charm, an ingenuity 
about these papers on political questions. 

No matter how adaptable the Russian Jew may be and 
no matter how true the statement that no party can claim 
him to the exclusion of others, still it is a fact daily more 
and more apparent, that the independent reform element 
on municipal questions has become a most alarming sign of 
the times in the political parties. The younger element 
who have had a college or university education form the 
hotbeds of independent voting and reform ideas. As this 
class is growing larger year by year they will certainly 
have to be reckoned with by every party which has success 
at the polls as one of its objects. 

If the proportion of Russian Jewish electors to the total 
vote be a consideration for assigning public office to the 
representatives of any particular class, the Russian Jews 
are far behind all others in the distribution of offices. 
Even if we include the elective offices they receive much 
the smallest share of party patronage. While it is true 
that whatever positions are distributed among them are 
generally positions of importance, still most of these they 
attain by competitive examination, which in recent years 
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has really taken the vast majority of offices from the gift 
of the party in power. It is, therefore, to the elective 
office or confidential appointive ones that we must direct 
our attention. In the Federal service, if we exclude a 
number of specialists or statisticians, there are none. 
These, too, are civil service appointments. As to those 
elected to office, our field of vision is of necessity limited by 
the fact that the Russian Jew has graduated but a very 
few of such office-holders. An alderman, here and there, 
two or three assemblymen, probably one justice and a dep- 
uty district attorney, and perhaps a deputy cor- 
poration counsel, and the list is complete. Taken all 
in all, these elected representatives of the Russian Jew 
are not brilliant examples of what they have produced by 
way of good citizenship. For in those firstlings of elected 
officers party spirit is developed to an alarming degree and 
in most eases they simply register the fiat or party caucuses 
with as scrupulous care and obedience as the most thorough- 
going machine men. Small wonder, then, that in one case, 
when a little independence was about to be developed the 
bold office-holder was promptly called to account and with 
the fatality of the punishment of the Mafia the victim was 
denied renomination and his usefulness in the office held 
was forthwith dispensed with — all because of a too ready 
desire to air his opinion and discuss questions which were 
simply to be voted upon. The machine resents nothing so 
much as disobedience in any form. The elective office- 
holder is but one small wheel in the scheme of machine 
government. All that he is expected to do is to obey and 
to vote; to talk, unless requested so to do, means political 
annihilation. 

It is yet too early, however, to judge the Russian Jewish 
office-holder of either kind. We have witnessed but the 
earliest beginning of such careers. The college and uni- 
versity men are still in the early twenties and have not 
yet had an opportunity to be put upon their mettle. 
Another ten years will witness the elevation to office of some 
of these young men; they will compare favorably with other 
candidates of the older parties, having a fundamental edu- 
cation that will aid them materially in their preparation 
for the public office which they are bound to occupy. 

Time was when a great portion of Russian Jews could 
be found in the Socialist and Anarchist camps. The So- 
cialist party in particular had its remarkable leaders and 
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editors, who made such noteworthy strides in these sec- 
tions of the city that their party spread to almost every 
state of the Union. Their emissaries organized the party 
in every state. The Anarchist elements at one time num- 
bered among its hosts a number of Russian Jewish immi- 
grants fresh from the country where they had been op- 
pressed. But as time went on, as prosperity dawned on 
them, they gradually drifted by way of the Socialist party 
into temporary political obscurity, only to reappear in one 
or the other political parties. The Socialist Labor party at 
one time was the third largest party in the city. By reason 
of the Social Democratic schism, its numbers have been deci- 
mated and we have ardent DeLeonites combating still more 
ardent followers of Debs with even greater bitterness than 
they do the other parties. The two sections of the Socialist 
party today are each firmly held together by rigid plat- 
forms, containing very nearly all their declarations of be- 
lief and articles of creed. But they have yet to demon- 
strate that they will ever wield any power in the city as a 
whole. In one or two assembly districts they are ripe for 
the election of either an assemblyman or alderman or both. 
But the Socialist assemblyman or alderman pure and simple 
is as yet a figment of the imagination, although in a num- 
ber of instances the candidates are of so high a character 
that their possible election could be considered as much of 
a personal tribute as an experiment in having a Socialist 
in office. It cannot be denied, however, that small as it is, 
the Socialist party has mastered the principles of active, 
nay, of aggressive campaigning, and its leaders are re- 
markably able orators and debaters, and explain and enun- 
ciate the principles for which they stand in a manner sec- 
ond to none of the speakers of the other political parties, 
And so the stream of Russian Jewish citizens grows 
through constant accretion, naturalization as well as by the 
coming of age of the younger immigrants who have been 
educated in this country. Each day has its number of 
these industrious craftsmen or business men both at the 
state courts and Federal courts. To many understanding 
of the mysteries of English chirography and reading have 
been denied. And though old and decrepit, many of these 
men have toiled two and three terms at the evening schools 
of the city gradually preparing themselves for citizenship. 
An examination will disclose hundreds of newly made 
citizens weekly. A new trade has sprung up in the Jewish 
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bookstores; thousands and thousands of civil service and 
citizenship manuals are annually printed and sold for the 
purpose of enabling immigrants to be admitted to citizen- 
ship. 

It is not possible even approximately to guess at the 
number of Russian Jewish voters in this city. With the 
American education and citizenship come also in many 
cases the desire to Americanize the names, yea, even the 
first names of their owners. When Tultchinsky becomes 
Anthony; Tonkinogy Thomas; Tabatchnikoff Tobias, and 
Tamashefsky O’Brien or McCarthy, the city record con- 
taining a list of voters may tell a deceitful story. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem that could be set 
before an observer of these children of the Ghetto is to form 
a true estimate of their character as citizens. Some opin- 
ions have the ravings of anti-Semitism as their sole inspira- 
tion; those who hold them see nothing in this host of newly 
made citizens save miscreants, and if there be brilliant ex- 
amples these generous critics regard them merely as excep- 
tions to the rule previously laid down. On the other hand, 
such impartial observers as Jacob A. Riis, Ida M. Van 
Etten and others have sent forth into the world different 
opinions of these Russian Jewish citizens. Thus: 

“ Politically the Jews possess many characteristics of the 
best citizens. Their respect and desire for education make 
them most unlikely to follow an ignorant demagogue, while 
for a still deeper and more radical reason they make the 
enlightened selfishness their standard of all political worth. 
The centuries during which every conscious or unconscious 
tendency of the government, under which they lived, has 
been to make their individual and race advancement their 
single object have developed traits of character most unfa- 
vorable to that blind partisanship which is requisite for the 
successful carrying out of the objects of political organiza- 
tions like Tammany Hall. The education given by the 
modern labor movement has, in a great degree, transformed 
their race-feeling into a class-feeling and they now look 
with zeal to the advancement of the working people, in 
whose elevation they recognize that their hope for the fu- 
ture lies. i 

<< The one or two Jewish political demagogues who strive 
to create a following on the East Side have met with 
doubtful suecess. In fact, there does not exist a more un- 
promising field in New York for the political trickster than 
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the Jewish quarters of the city. Their quiet, critical analy- 
sis of political nostrums is most disheartening to the district 
leaders of Tammany Hall.’’? 

That the Russian Jew has come to stay is conceded, that 
his influence in this as well as in other spheres of life will 
have to be reckoned with, is equally clear. 


1Tda M. Van Etten, “ Russian Jews as Desirable Immigrants,” Forum, April, 
1893. 
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(B) PHILADELPHIA 


The Russian Jew comes from a country where despotism 
holds sway, where he has had little chance for the exercise 
of political privileges. He comes here with a tradition so 
different from ours that at first he is bewildered by the 
political conditions. He observes contradictions and com- 
plications. His spirit is foreign to the American and 
Anglo-Saxon, which seemingly tolerates many abuses until 
it is ready to act. His attitude is apt to be cynical or in- 
different; and in either case he may fall in with the pre- 
vailing notions of politics, with all that they imply. Or he 
may, by virtue of the unsatisfactory condition of his eco- 
nomic life and because of an idealism typical of a certain 
class of Russian thinkers be in constant revolt against the 
powers that be, actively joining in the meetings and demon- 
strations in behalf of the Anarchist or the Socialist cause, 
and refraining from co-operation with the regular political 
parties. If the Russian Jew is a young man born on Amer- 
ican soil, or one who came here at an early age, he is likely 
to imbibe the American and Anglo-Saxon tradition, and 
may be like the ordinary easy-going American, or like the 
American who “‘ is in it for all it is worth,’’ or of those 
who are fighting for reform, or finally, among those who 
desire an entire change of the social system. 

The study of practical politics among a particular class 
will reveal many features of the general condition. The 
large American cities present the worst sides of American 
practical polities, and Philadelphia stands out in unholy, 
pre-eminent glory in this respect, for here the overwhelming 
control by politicians of both state and. city have made pos- 
sible the corruptions of politics in an extreme degree. 

Politics, to the ordinary American mind, imply a bus- 
iness, conducted by a regularly organized band who have 
secured control of public ‘offices, public franchises, and 
public influences of all kinds, and use them for their per- 
sonal purposes, and for extending their authority as non- 
official controllers of the public purses of the citizens. He 
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who wishes something in the political line must go to one 
of this band. In every section of the city, in the various 
wards and divisions, there are those who are known to have 
a“ pull.’’? They do not necessarily hold office ; their power 
depends on their influence in the political organization. 
The ordinary American citizen, with his blind worship of 
party polities, bows to the will of this organization, and is 
subservient to its leaders. 

Should it be a matter of surprise, therefore, that the 
immigrant from Russian and Eastern Europe, with such 
a conception placed before him, should suceumb to the 
temptations to which many a so-called American citizen 
succumbs, or be as indifferent to political effort as this same 
American citizen? Can it be a matter for wonder if the 
teachers of practical polities, the ‘‘ heelers,’? and the 
“‘ younders,’’ are such as we allow to control our wards 
and divisions, that they graduate from their schools the 
promising pupils of nationalities and classes whose votes 
and influence are desired? To any one who knows our 
polities as conducted it must be clear what sort of tools a 
politician will use, and we consequently find a coterie of 
Russian Jewish workers fully as unscrupulous as their 
leaders; and being poor men, with small ways for the low 
class work they do, their actions present a most unlovely 
appearance. But from the point of view of public morality 
they are not worse than leaders who do their work with all 
the semblance of decorum. 

The wards in which the Russian Jewish population 
chiefly resides are the First, Second, Third, Fourth and 
Fifth, covering an area of nearly two square miles. The 
boundaries are, Chestnut Street on the north from Dela- 
ware River to Seventh Street; the Delaware River on the 
East to the foot of Mifflin Street; Mifflin Street on the 
south to Passyunk Avenue; thence north along Passyunk 
Avenue to Ellsworth Street, to Broad Street; thence with 
Broad Street as the western boundary to South Street ; 
along South Street to Seventh Street, and up Seventh to 
Chestnut Street. 

It should be noted that there is very little ‘Jewish popu- 
lation in the northern end of this section above Spruce 
Street. 

The number of votes will grow not only because of in- 
creased naturalization among those of the population born 
abroad, but because of the young men coming of age. It 
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must be borne in mind that we are considering a population 
which began to migrate to this country in large numbers 
in 1882, so that only in 1903 did the first American-born 
descendants of this main body become voters. All others 
must go through the form of naturalization. 

There was a second large stream of immigration in the 
early nineties, and a larger naturalization as a result of 
this has doubtless taken place in the last few years, five 
years being required for the acquiring of citizenship. The 
younger men, born abroad, but in touch with our institu- 
tions, naturally proceed to become naturalized as soon as 
they attain the age of twenty-one years. 

In national politics some of the Russian Jews are Re- 
publicans, some Democrats, and some Socialists. "With the 
strongly prevalent Republican party sentiment in this city 
one would naturally expect to find many in the ranks of 
this party, yet there was a strong current of feeling for 
Bryan and Debs in one campaign. In the Third Con- 
gressional District fight for a seat in the national House 
of Representatives, many took an active part for McAleer, 
the Democratic incumbent, who was running for re-election 
against the Republican machine candidate. A committee 
of Jewish representatives, the Hebrew McAleer Campaign 
Committee, assisted in the campaign, and a number of meet- 
ings were held under its auspices. 

There can be no question of a strong Socialist sentiment. 
When a prominent Socialist speaker addresses a meeting 
he ean count upon an audience of fully five hundred per- 
sons. The Socialist newspapers are read in goodly num- 
bers. At labor, social and literary gatherings, Socialism 
is an active, interesting subject of discussion. 

T have been much impressed with the nobility of purpose 
which inspires leading Socialists among the Russian Jewish 
population. The ordinary politician, the party American, 
the political reformer even, may regard it as a fanaticism, a 
vain striving after an impossible ideal. And yet it is help- 
ing to educate the community in social responsibility ; it 
stands for a purity which will some day help to cleanse 
the city of some of its political dirt. Many of the most 
intelligent Russian Jewish men and women are Socialists. 
They are animated by a strong propagandist spirit and are 
helpful to the leaders of the Socialist cause. 

The radical and reactionary element of the other extreme 
is the Anarchist. It is not so strong in numbers as the 
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N Socialist. Most of the members of this party are philosoph- 
ical Anarchists and not the red-handed agitators pictured 
by the newspapers. 

Mere political reform, or municipal reform, does not find 
much favor. I remember addressing a society composed 
| of Russian Jews on the subject of political reform, and 
besides giving my own views quoted those of John Jay 
Chapman. I was told in the discussion which followed that 
the description of the political disease as it had been pre- 
sented was as strong as any of their most radical members 
could give, but the remedy was ‘‘ Oh! so weak; it was like 
attempting to cure a thoroughly diseased body with a por- 
ous plaster.’’ 

I was not surprised, therefore, to find that there was 
very little affiliation with the independent municipal party, 
the Municipal League. Here again they were not different 
from their neighbors, for it has been difficult to maintain 
Municipal League organizations in the wards to which our 
discussion is being confined. 

The Jews of older residence here, those of the immiegra- 
tions before the Russian migration of the early eighties, 
have always held aloof from any movement looking to the 
concentration of a so-called Jewish vote, and the formation 
of any political organization composed wholly of Jews. 
Such organization is much more possible among the Russian 
Jewish population, because of its settlement in large masses 
in one district, with a community interest of race and re- 
ligion intensified by close social union and mutual responsi- 

bilities and needs. In this district there are other nation- 
alities which form distinct groups, such as the Italians and 
f the negroes. There are also Irish and Americans. 
The Russian Jews have not voted as a class for one par- 
ticular party, but have organized distinctive clubs and 
committees for one party or another. The objections to 
| such organizations are well set forth in a petition to the 
court in 1895 against the granting of a charter to the Fourth 
Ward Hebrew Republican Club. It stated that it was “‘ a 
racial or religious political club,’’ that it was “ against 
public policy in that it tends to the union of church and 
state;’’ that its objects “ tend to introduce religion into 
polities and to excite racial and religious prejudice.’’ 
Adolph Hichholz, who acted as attorney for the objector, 
wrote as follows to the counsel of the club, expressing views 
generally held by Jews of older residence: 
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< Not only is it opposed to the spirit of Amer- 
jean institutions that any set of men belonging to one 
race or to one religious denomination should band them- 
selves together for political purposes, but it is also reason- 
ably certain that the members of such organizations will be 
made the victims of unscrupulous schemes. One of the 
prime motives prompting the filing of these exceptions on 
the part of a co-religionist is a solicitude for the welfare 
of the misguided members and prospective members of this 
and all other so-called ‘ Hebrew’ and ‘ Jewish ’ political 
clubs. The organizers of such clubs are, as a rule, men 
who for their own selfish ends, use this means of impressing 
party leaders with the fact that they control a large number 
of ‘ Hebrew ’ votes. Organizations formed upon such lines 
must necessarily interfere with the elevation of the standard 
of true citizenship. Hebrew citizens take an interest in 
polities, and there is no reason why they should not do 
so after the manner of all other citizens, but their political 
activity has been and should be solely and purely that of 
good, loyal, and patriotic American citizens regardless of 
what may have been the country of their birth and inde- 
pendent of any religious belief or racial connections. 

‘<Tn the past those who held more exalted views of citi- 
zenship have necessarily been limited to merely persuading 
others from joining such anti-American organizations. 
Now that judicial approval is sought it becomes a duty to 
interpose more formal objections.”’ 

That the agglomeration of masses of foreigners into sep- 
arate political organizations of voters is subversive of their 
best interests as citizens there can be no doubt. The Rus- 
sian Jewish element, like other elements of foreign origin in 
the down-town section, is in the habit of working unitedly 
and finds it natural to form political clubs. The common 
religion is but one feature that differentiates this body from 
the rest of the community; and the effect of this feature 
ought not to be exaggerated, where division along racial 
lines in the lower part of the city is so common. 

The attempts to conduct political organizations have met 
with obstacles among Russian Jews, because of individual- 
ism of this population, which owing to jealousies constantly 
disrupts. The United Citizens’ Club, which was organized 
for the protection of Jewish immigrants and citizens, and 
which has a membership of about a thousand, participated 
in the campaign of the winter of 1904, supporting the Dem- 
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ocratic ticket. During active political campaigns clubs are 
organized, but when the excitement of the campaign dies 
out the interest in the clubs flags, and the promoter of the 
club, a candidate or a ward leader, often finds it difficult 
to maintain it. Some of the clubs, like many other clubs, 
no matter what the class of its members, flourish as card- 
playing concerns. 

The Russian Jewish politician has been able to gain but 
little in party power in this city. The willing tool of the 
political boss, he bewails the fact that he cannot control 
a large Jewish vote, so that his influence will be stronger. 
As a division ‘‘ heeler,’’ he controls a number of votes and 
is rewarded with some petty office, or opportunity, which 
will enable him to ‘‘ squeeze ’’ his neighbors. 

Public offices held by this population are insignificant in 
importance and small in number. They include a member 
of the Board of Education, two common councilmen, several 
school directors, some police officers, constables, and park 
employees. The negro must be a much more valuable 
political worker from the point of view of the office dis- 
tributers, for of 170 city employees from the Fifth Ward, 
when inquiry was made some years ago, about 40 were 
negroes.* 

When we come to the matter of a controllable vote, the 
subject is difficult,— that is to say, it is diffieult to point out 
which element of our entire city population is the worst 
offender in this respect. -The Russian Jews doubtless con- 
tribute a quota. Some are said to sell their votes outright ; 
others to vote according to the instructions of the police 
officials who protect them against the rigorous enforcement 
of ordinances. For example, the push cart dealers and ped- 
dlers must have licenses and are required to be kept movin 2. 
Police officials can exercise their ‘‘ discretion ’’ if a peddler 
will vote as they direct. The dealer who has his shop open 
on Sunday can secure protection against enforcement of the 
Sunday law if he is “in with ’’ the police. Many a prac- 
tice which violates the law can be connived at if the viola- 
tor will vote the “‘ right way.’’ He may, in addition, have 
to secure “‘ immunity ’”’ through other considerations as 
well. The system of illicit protection and control among 
this population does not differ in principle from that in 
other sections of the city; it merely varies according to the 
nature of the business. The politicians in control of the 

1Du Bois, The Philadelphia Negro, p. 381. 
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city know the means of exploitation available. The 
Philadelphia Ledger, in an_ article in its issue of De- 
cember 11, 1904, on ‘* The Organization and Extortion,” 
contained the following: ‘‘ The small dealers along South 
Street and Second Street, Germantown, Frankford and 
Kensington Avenues are subjected to an almost perpetual 
demand for both money and services. In the Third and 
Fifth Wards the merchants are coerced into padding the 
assessors’ lists; to recognize non-resident office-holders as 
inmates of their own homes, and to hand up money regu- 
larly to the aceredited representatives of the organization. 
They get, for their money and service, the right to use the 
sidewalk beyond the three-foot line for displaying their 
wares, and they may employ barkers without fear of mo- 
lestation. The toll upon these merchants ranges all the 
way from 25 cents to $5 a week each. The same applies to 
push cart men and itinerant peddlers, who, in addition to 
paying the usual peddlers’ tax to the city, must submit 
to petty larceny at the hands of the police, who take all 
manner of small wares without even saying ‘ by your 
leave.’ The money and goods thus taken from small deal- 
ers and peddlers amounts in the aggregate to thousands of 
dollars annually.’’ 

The Russian Jews as a class are capable of political 
thought far superior to that of any other foreign element 
which the slum politician seeks to control, and with the 
erowth of a body of young voters who are coming of age 
the intelligent voting population will become stronger and 
stronger. These young men are showing an active interest 
in political and social subjects, and if their present interest 
is any indication of their strength of action as voters we 
may look to a vigorous political element. If they realize 
their opportunity and are not swamped by the desire for 
mere material success, they can become a powerful factor 
which will help to redeem us from the degradation of slum 
polities. 

Many of these young men, brought up in the public 


schools, living to a considerable degree in the environment 
of the average American, imbued with the spirit of patriot- 
ism, will with the socialists and the thinkers of the older 
generation, form a body of voters possessing a high, intel- 
ligent idea of citizenship. They will have a principle which 
will place them in the van with those who are working. for 
political and social ideals. 
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While honor is said to be the underlying principle in an 
aristocracy and fear in a despotic monarchy, civie virtue is 
fundamental in a republic. The citizen who is fully con- 
scious of his civic duties towards his government and his 
country, who is willing to lay aside his personal interest for 
the greatest good of the greatest number of his fellow citi- 
zens, is the citizen who preserves our freedom and institu- 
tions, and so long as there is a majority of citizens endowed 
with that sterling quality of civic virtue, so long there will 
be no danger as to the stability of our republican institu- 
tions. Our naturalized citizens; coming now as they do, 
mostly from countries where either despotism or pretended 
** honor ’’ is the basic principle of government, very quick- 
ly, upon becoming citizens here, realize their new respon- 
sibilities, which inspire them with loyalty to the country 
of their adoption. They are grateful for the confidence 
reposed in them, in giving them a share in the administra- 
tion of our government. 

To all of this, the Russian Jew is no exception. Having 
no civil rights in Russia, he seizes the opportunity given 
him by our laws, and becomes a citizen of the United States. 
No one ean, on the average, be more depended upon to 
vote rightly on all public questions than the Russian Jew. 
Whereas the average naturalized citizen leaves behind him 
a country where his race predominates, and to which he 
could return in safety in case of adversity, the Russian Jew 
is not so situated. He comes here to stay. To him this is 
almost the only country that offers relief and shelter. 

The Russian Jew in America is well pleased with the 
freedom granted him and has not looked to any considerable 
extent for public office as a means for a livelihood or pro- 
motion. In the city of Chicago, and county of Cook, with 
a Russian Jewish population of about 75,000 and compris- 
ing not less than 18,000 voters, only a hanaful hold publie 
offices, most of them unimportant. An exception is that 
of Mr. Abel Davis, a Russian Jew, who was elected recorder 
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of deeds in the election of November, 1904. His nomina- 
tion was brought about by Russian Jewish Republican 
clubs. Mr. Davis was a lieutenant in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, and saw actual service in Cuba. He was for one 
term a member of the Illinois legislature. Other officials 
include deputy health inspector, deputy clerks of the court 
and recorder, and assistant state’s attorney. 

There is good prospect that in the future the Russian 
Jews will participate at the primary election of both par- 
ties; they will endeavor to elect their own delegates. 

The Russian Jews, as a whole, are for personal liberty 
in the fullest sense of the word. Believing that the Demo- 
eratic party can be more trusted in safeguarding the per- 
sonal liberty of the people, and fearing a revival of the 
Blue Laws in Chicago, they generally vote the Democratic 
ticket. This is not, however, the general rule in congres- 
sional and presidential elections. The following is a table 
of the votes in the Ninth Ward, the majority.of which have 
been cast by Russian Jews since the year 1900.* 

City Election, April 4, 1899: For Mayor—Carter, Re- 
publican, 2316; Harrison, Democrat, 3130; Altgeld, Inde- 
pendent, 750; Keroin, Prohibitionist, 12. 

Presidential Election, November 6th, 1900—McKinley, 
3034; Bryan, 3591. 

City Election, April 2, 1901: For Mayor—Henecy, 3088; 
Harrison, 3991. 

Congressional and County Election, November 4, 1902: 
For State Treasurer—Busze, Republican, 2853; Duddleson, 
Democrat, 2946. 

At the city election, which took place on April 7th, 1903, 
Mayor Harrison, Democrat, carried the ward by 1679 ma- 
jority over Stewart, Republican. 

At the election of November, 1902, a very notable event 
took place in the 17th Senatorial District, largely popu- 
lated by Russian Jews, when Clarence 8. Darrow, chief 
counsel for the miners’ union before the Anthracite Coal 
Commission at Philadelphia, was elected to the legislature 
by a majority of 6000 on an independent ticket. 

In the November, 1904, election, the most representative 
Russian Jewish ward, the Ninth, was carried for Roosevelt 
by about 900 majority. 


1The Russian Jewish settlement embraces the Ninth Ward, part of Tenth, 
part of Eleventh, part of Nineteenth, part of Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth. 
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Socialism does not flourish to any considerable extent 
among the Russian Jews in Chicago. Of all the Russian 
Jewish voters throughout the city only about 500 cast 
Socialist votes. 

The new generation of the Russian Jews will be the 
Jews of America. They will lead in thought and morals. 
As to polities, I believe they will safeguard the interests 
of the people, and will have in time considerable influence 
in the government of our country. 


